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ALICE  THROUGH 


THE  LOOKING 
GLASS 

by  Lewis  Carroll 
June  1 4 to  Nov.  2 

BARRYMORE 


Renewal  campaign  only 
$3  million  from  target 


Stratford 
plans  for 
theatre 
expansion 

B\  Diane  Santos 


The  Stratford  Festival  is  cele- 
brating its  44th  birthday,  and  its 
45th  will  be  even  bigger.  Marjory 
Killgour,  a tour  guide  with  the 
Festival,  told  a crowd  of  approxi- 
mately 20  people  on  June  16,  “the 
Festival  is  expanding.” 

In  1953,  Tom  Patterson  had  an 
idea  to  help  preserve  jobs  in 
Stratford.  At  the  time,  Stratford 
was  a dry  town  because  of  prohi- 
bition; shops  were  closing  and 
people  were  becoming  unem- 
ployed. Patterson  wanted  to  build 
a theatre.  “He  felt  the  location 
was  appropriate  for 

Shakespearean  productions 
because  of  the  Avon  River, 
Romeo  Street,  and  the  Hamlet  and 
Juliet  schools,”  said  Killgour. 

In  its  first  season,  which  lasted 
only  six  weeks  (now  it  lasts  26  to 
29  weeks),  the  Stratford  Festival 
was  held  in  a tent  with  wooden 
chairs  and  lights  hanging  from 
pillars. 

Although  it  was  the  second 
largest  tent  in  North  America,  the 
festival  endured  numerous  prob- 
lems, especially  rain.  When  it 
rained,  the  tent  had  to  be  disman- 
tled, water  released  from  the 
creases  and  resewn,  said  Killgour. 
The  first  structure  of  the  Festival 
is  referred  to  as  Act  I. 

In  1957,  four  years  after 
Patterson’s  vision,  Act  II  began, 
and  the  birth  of  the  Festival 
Theatre  arrived.  The  theatre  was 
built  to  be  reminiscent  of  the  orig- 
inal tent,  and  was  equipped  with  a 
thrust  stage  (a  stage  that  sur- 
rounds the  audience),  and  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture.  The  seat- 
ing in  the  theatre  is  similar  to  that 
of  a Greek  amphitheatre.  The 
orchestra  loft  was  placed  above 
the  stage,  out  of  view  of  the  audi- 
ence. For  musicals  such  as  The 
Music  Man , there  are  approxi- 
mately 28  musicians  who  play  in 
the  loft,  said  Killgour. 

Currently,  the  Stratford  Festival 
is  beginning  production  for  Act 
III.  The  Festival  will  continue 
with  the  renovations  throughout 
the  season  and  into  1997  to  have 
everything  complete  for  the  1997 
season. 

The  Festival  Theatre  will  have 
increased  lighting  from  450  lights 
to  600.  An  acoustical  cloud  will 
hang  from  the  ceiling  to  pull  up 
items  like  chandeliers. 

There  are  2206  seats  in  the 
Festival  Theatre,  but  in  Act  III, 
there  will  only  be  1825. 

The  walls  are  being  brought  in, 
the  cement  rows  will  be  moved  to 
increase  the  height  between  each 
row,  and  new  seats  will  be  put  in 
place,  said  Killgour. 

The  main  lobby  will  expand  to 
include  the  theatre  store,  the  ter- 
race will  be  open  as  a restaurant 
of  sorts  and  the  gardens  are  being 
expanded  to  walk  through. 
“Lastly,  there  will  be  washrooms 
on  every  level  and  an  elevator  for 
wheelchair  accessibility  and  for 
those  who  don’t  like  the  stairs,” 
said  Killgour. 
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Stratford  Festival 
1996  Playbill 

Festival  Theatre 

KING  LEAR 

by  William  Shakespeare 
May  6 to  Nov.  2 

THE  MUSIC  MAN 

by  Meredith  Willson 
May  1 0 to  Nov.  3 

AMADEUS 

by  Peter  Shaffer 
May  7 to  Nov.  1 

THE  LITTLE  FOXES 

by  Lillian  Heilman 
July  28  to  Oct.  13 

Avon  Theatre 

A FITTING 
CONFUSION 
by  Georges  Feydeau 
May  17  to  Sept.  14 

i \ IV  . / . * 

THE  MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE 

by  William  Shakespeare 
May  13  to  Nov.  3 


CENTRE  STAGE  — Stratford’s  Festival  Theatre  is  housing  the  performances  of  King  Lear,  The 
Music  Man,  Amadeus  and  The  Little  Foxes.  (Photo  by  Robert  Kiager) 


by  William  Luce 
Sept.  10  to  Oct.  20 

Tom  Patterson 
Theatre 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

by  William  Shakespeare 
June  16  to  Sept.  14 

SWEET  BIRD  OF 
YOUTH 

by  Tennessee  Williams 
June  15  to  Sept.  15 

WAITING  FOR 
GODOT 

by  Samuel  Beckett 
July  7 to  Sept.  13 

For  more  information  or 
to  order  tickets  call 
519-273-1600 
or  1-800-567-1600 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

On  May  27,  the  curtain  came  up  on  the  $ 13-mil- 
lion  Act  III  Festival  Theatre  Renewal  Campaign, 
with  the  announcement  that  $10  million  in  dona- 
tions has  been  raised  so  far. 

Campaign  chairman  Senator  Michael  Meighen 
made  the  announcement  at  a ceremony  prior  to  the 
opening-night  performance  of  King  Lear  at  the 
Festival  Theatre. 

Anita  Gaffney,  interim  director  of  marketing  and 
communications  at  the  Stratford  Festival,  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  that  the  funds  already  raised 
have  been  provided  by  “major  gifts,”  corporate 
sponsors  and  government  funds. 

Now  the  campaign  has  been  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  the  hope  of  raising  the  remaining  $3  mil- 
lion through  the  help  of  patrons  and  members. 
“We’re  very  optimistic  that  we’ll  make  it,” 
Gaffney  said. 

A statue  indicating  the  progress  of  the  campaign 
and  a temporary  donor  wall  were  unveiled  at  the 
ceremony,  both  of  which  will  be  displayed  on  the 
front  grounds  of  the  Festival  Theatre  throughout 
the  1996  season. 

The  statue,  created  by  design  co-ordinator 
Douglas  Paraschuk,  is  a replica  of  a segment  of 
auditorium  seats  with  life-sized  “workers”  erect- 
ing a central  tent-pole.  The  donor  wall  recognizes 
major  campaign  contributors. 

The  statue  has  been  generating  public  interest  in 


the  fundraiser,  and  Gaffney  said  there  is  a possi- 
bility the  structure  may  remain  standing  even 
when  the  campaign  is  completed. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  III  campaign  is  to  raise 
funds  to  renovate  the  Festival  Theatre.  The  reno- 
vations, Gaffney  said,  are  for  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  patrons,  and  they’re  long  over- 
due. 

Gaffney  said  improved  seating,  washrooms  on 
every  level  and  additional  washrooms  for  women 
are  just  a few  ways  the  campaign  funds  will  be 
spent. 

Work  on  the  renovations  is  scheduled  to  start  in 
August,  with  the  promise  that  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son’s performances  will  not  be  interrupted. 

If  everything  moves  according  to  plan,  the  reno- 
vations will  be  completed  by  May  1997,  in  time 
for  the  new  season. 

For  more  information  regarding  the  Act  III  cam- 
paign, Gaffney  said  there  is  ample  available  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  theatres  and  in-house  programs. 


Cover  Photo: 

The  Act  III  statue  is  a replica  of  audi- 
torium seating,  and  portrays  life-sized 
workers  erecting  a central  tent-pole  in 
the  front  grounds  of  the  Festival 
Theatre. 

Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead 
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Exploring  three  worlds 

Actress  conquers  Festival  in  her  first  season  performances 


Marketing  director 
credits  Festival 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

When  Colombe  Demers  came  to  Stratford,  she 
knew  she  would  be  living  in  three  different  cen- 
turies at  once. 

The  23-year-old  actress  is  making  her  debut  at 
the  Stratford  Festival  this  season,  starring  as 
Alexandra  Giddens  in  The  Little  Foxes,  Constanze 
(Mozart’s  wife)  in  Amadeus , and  Cordelia  in  King 
Lear. 

Demers  grew  up  in  Toronto,  and  has  been  acting 
since  she  was  about  two  years  old.  She  attended 
the  Conservatory  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  Montreal, 
graduating  in  June  1994. 

Previous  stage  experience  includes  work  with  the 
Canadian  Stage  Company  and  Le  Theatre  du  P’tit 
Bonheur. 

Some  of  her  television  appearances  include  My 
Secret  Identity,  Kane  and  Abel  and  Sesame  Street. 

Working  at  Stratford  in  repertory  theatre  has 
been  a different  experience,  Demers  said,  largely 
because  she’s  playing  more  than  one  part  at  a time. 

Rehearsing  for  three  roles  is  challenging,  she 
said,  especially  when  trying  to  build  each  charac- 
ter separately,  but  there  are  advantages,  too. 

“What’s  nice  about  it  is  you  can  get  a break  from 
a character  for  a while,  go  away  completely  into 
another  world,  another  century,  and  come  back 
fresh  to  the  first  character.” 

Demers  said  she  wouldn’t  be  able  to  choose  a 
favorite  character,  because  each  woman  is  com- 
pletely different.  She  does,  however,  connect  with 
each  of  them. 

Alexandra-  Giddens  is  17  years  old,  so  Demers 

gets  to  go  back  to  a time  when  she  was  still  learn- 
ing about  the  world. 

“She’s  quite  a bit  more  naive  than  I was  at  that 
age,”  Demers  said.  “She’s  been  a lot  more  shel- 


tered than  I 
was,  so  the 
things  that  she 
discovers,  they 
hit  her  a lot 
more  than  they 
did  me  at  that 
age.”  . 

Demers  con- 
nects with 
Constanze 
because  she  is 
impulsive  and 
intuitive.  She 
says  she  resem- 
bles the  charac- 
ter of  Cordelia, 
because  both 
the  character 
and  Demers 
know  who 
they  are.  Although  she  identifies  closely  with  the 
character,  Cordelia  is  the  hardest  part  Demers  said 
she  has  ever  played.  “I  think  one  of  the  challenges 
was  that  she  can  very  easily  come  across  as  a 
Christ  figure,  and  I wasn’t  interested  in  that,”  she 
said. 

“I  think  if  you  say  she  does  things  simply 
because  she’s  bom  that  way,  I don’t  like  the  mes- 
sage that  gives  off.  Demers  said  the  best  part  about 
playing  Cordelia  is  living  in  her  silences.  “There’s 
a lot  going  on  there.  Her  words  are  very  few,  very 
specific,  so  she  has  a whole  life  going  on  in  the 
silences  there.” 

Demers  can’t  pinpoint  a specific  “dream  role,” 

although  she  said  if  there  are  more  Shakespearean 
roles  available  next  season,  she  would  love  to 
return  to  Stratford. 


Colombe  Demers 

(Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead) 


with  career  choice 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

Although  working  as  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Stratford 
Festival  offers  both  personal  and 
professional  satisfaction,  Anita 
Gaffney  says  it  was  never  the 
occupation  she  envisioned  for 
herself. 

“I  was  going  to  go  to  law 
school,”  said  Gaffney,  who 
received  an  English  degree  from 
Western  University  and  complet- 
ed various  business  courses  at 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  “but  it 
didn’t  work  out.” 

She  eventually  started  looking 
for  work  in  Stratford,  because, 
“I’d  always  loved  the  Festival,” 
she  said,  “but  I never  knew  my 
home  town  would  offer  so  many 
opportunities:” 

Gaffney  started  five  years  ago  as 
administrative  assistant  in  the 
Festival’s  marketing  department, 
and  gradually  progressed  to  her 
present  position. 

She  oversees  a wide  variety  of 
areas,  including  the  publication  of 
all  printed  materials  associated 
with  the  Festival,  such  as  visitor 
guides  and  house  programs,  liais- 

ing  -with  the  media  and  arranging 

for  complementary  play  tickets  to 
be  distributed,  and  organizing 
press  kits  for  both  the  electronic 


and  print  media. 

Gaffney  oversees  a program 
called  “Stratford  for  Students,” 
which  involves  kits  being  sent  to 
teachers  containing  information 
about  an  upcoming  show. 

Recently,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  a play  which  has  been 
known  to  incite  racial  tension, 
was  profiled.  The  kit  contains  arti- 
cles from  the  Canadian  Jewish 
Congress  and  an  in-depth  synop- 
sis of  the  show. 

“We  get  a number  of  concerned 
letters  about  any  performance  that 
goes  on,”  said  Gaffney.  “We  take 
any  problems  and  concerns  very 
seriously.  I try  to  meet  controver- 
sy before  it  happens.  It’s  better  to 
be  prepared,  but  we  can’t  always 
prevent  problems.” 

Gaffney  said  the  best  part  of  her 
job  is  being  involved  in  the  “great 
work  and  great  variety  of  work 
done”  at  the  Festival,  and  the 
opportunity  to  see  shows  and 
know  the  acting  company. 

“I’ve  travelled  extensively  and 
Stratford  is  the  best  theatre  in  the 
world,”  said  Gaffney.  “It’s  a plea- 
sure to  be  promoting  something 
you  believe  so  strongly  in.  It  does- 

n’t  Vcill  you.  doesn’t  make  you  Tat 

and  doesn’t  rot  your  teeth.  There 

aren’t  too  many  things  you  can 
say  that  about.” 
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Have  you  had  your 
Italian  today? 


107  Ontario  Street,  Stratford  271-3333 


Queen's 
Inn 

at 

Stratford 


The 

Grand  Lady 
ofStratfurd 
which  offers 
30  unique  Rooms  & Suites 


| RESTAURANTS 


Where  the  Legend  Lives  On.  Let  the  "Spirit  Loose 
and  enjoy  one  of  Stratford  s 


newest  Dining  spots  offering  a 
Taste  of  Qld  Santa  Fe. 


THE 

BOAR'S 

HEAD 

PUB 


An  English  Pub 
Atmosphere  to  enjoy  . 

Great  Food  & your  Favourite  Beverage 


Director  Richard  Monette’s  version  deserves  applause 


A Fitting  Confusion  is  chaotically  funny 


By  Patrick  Moore 

The  delightful  fear  of  chaos  and 
the  anarchy  that  follows,  is  at  the 
root  of  why  the  Stratford 
Festival’s  production  of  Georges 
Feydeau’s  play  A Fitting 
Confusion,  is  so  uproariously 
funny. 

Stephen  Ouimette  stars  as  Dr. 
Moulineaux,  a philandering  hus- 
band who  takes  every  opportunity 
to  spend  time  with  his  potential 
mistress,  including  renting  an 
expensive  apartment  for  their 
liaisons. 

Unfortunately,  Moulineaux’s 
mistress  is  also  married.  Her  hus- 
band is  a military  officer  who  is 
having  an  affair  with  the  wife  of 
Moulineaux’s  best  friend. 

Moulineaux  spends  the  entire 
play  trying  to  hide  his  attempted 
affair  from  his  mistress’s  husband 
and  his  own  meddling  mother-in- 
law,  and  inventing  ever  more 
bizarre  excuses  to  keep  them  all 
from  suspecting  a thing. 

“No  demand  is  more  personal 
than  that  for  sexual  freedom  and 
nowhere  has  culture  tried  to  prac- 


Stephen  Ouimette  as  Dr.  Moulineaux  in  A Fitting  Confusion. 

(Photo  by  Cylla  Von  Tiedemann) 


tise  a stronger  suppression  than  in 
the  area  of  sexuality,”  said 
Sigmund  Freud  in  The  Joke  and 
its  Relation  to  the  Unconscious. 
This  idea  of  the  lowest  of  human 
desires  erupting  out  of  a precon- 
ceived societal  control  to  cajole 
and  confuse,  echoes  throughout 
the  production. 

Moulineaux  represents  the  man 
who  follows  his  lusting  libido  to 
its  only  logical  conclusion:  total 
disharmony. 

Feydeau  sets  up  a convincing 
portrait  of  Paris,  France  in  1895, 
complete  with  tuxedos  for  the 
men  and  petticoats  for  the  women. 
He  then  introduces  wanton  lust, 
lies  and  the  kind  of  physical  com- 
edy that  he  is  well  known  for. 

Of  course,  total  chaos  is  the 
result.  Moulineaux  is  no  more 
able  to  keep  his  passions  separate 
from  his  personal  life  than  he  is  of 
controlling  the  stars  or  the  moon. 

Moulineaux  is  a man  of  delight- 
ful passion  and  the  audience  iden- 
tifies with  his  need  for  extra-mar- 
ital pleasure,  while  at  the  same 
time  delighting  in  his  inability  to 
pull  it  off. 


The  production  itself  is  simply 
wonderful,  with  director  Richard 
Monette  deserving  of  great 
applause.  Not  a flaw  was  observ- 
able in  the  performance,  a tribute 
to  such  a fine  director. 

As  usual,  the  acting  was  superb. 
Great  comedy  is  a matter  of  tim- 
ing and  poise,  both  of  which 
Ouimette  and  the  rest  of  the  cast 
have  in  abundance,  especially 
considering  the  chaotic  nature  of 
the  play. 

Only  Ouimette ’s  fine  perfor- 
mance stops  Bernard  Hopkins 
from  stealing  the  show  as  Etienne, 
the  butler. 

Arguably  one  of  Stratford’s  best 
productions,  and  certainly  the  best 
production  of  the  1 996  season,  A 
Fitting  Confusion  will  provide 
one  thing  in  abundance  — laugh- 
ter. 

The  play,  running  at  the  Avon 
Theatre,  also  features  Marion 
Day  as  Yvonne,  Barry 
MacGregor  in  the  role  of 
Bassinet,  Chick  Reid  as  Mimi, 
Wayne  Best  as  Dartagnan  a.nd 
Jennifer  Gould  in  the  role  of 
Suzanne. 


[ Huttos  Tear  brings 

tears  to  audience 


By  Diane  Santos 

Bravo!  Bravo!  Bravo!  The 
Stratford  Festival  has  once 
again  displayed  its  creativeness 
and  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare,  in  the  grand  pro- 
duction of  King  Lear , showing 
at  the  Festival  Theatre.  From 
the  opening  scene,  this  play 
was  absolutely  mesmerizing. 
The  old  cliche,  “I  laughed,  I 
cried,”  could  be  said  to  capture 
the  feelings  of  the  crowd  of 
play-goers  who  paid  the  price 
to  see  a rock  become  a gem. 

William  Hutt,  a veteran  of  the 
Stratford  Festival,  who  portrays 
Lear,  moved  some  members  of 
the  audience  to  tears  in  his  final 
scene.  His  madness  was  over- 
whelming and  rich  in  ardor,  his 
face  depicted  the  pain  that  only 
a father  could  feel  for  his 
favourite  daughter  — whom  he 
believed  did  not  love  him 
enough. 

Although  Hutt  was  the  show- 
stopper,  he  did  not  manage  the 
play  on  his  own.  His  faithful 
sidekick,  Fool,  played  by 
Jordan  Pettle,  was  reason 
enough  to  enjoy  this  tragedy. 
Even  though  this  is  Pettle ’s  sec- 
ond season,  he  handled  the  role 
of  Fool  like  a true  professional. 
He  carried  his  scenes  with  Hutt 
as  if  the  stage  was  his  domain, 
and  probably  unbeknownst  to 
him,  Pettle  could  steal  the  show 
away.  Fool  eventually  disap- 
pears into  nowhere,  when  he 
can  no  longer  help  Lear  from 
becoming  completely  mad.  But 
while  he  was  present,  Pettle 
brought  laughter  and  warmth  to 
his  character  and  to  the  charac- 


ters with  whom  he  shared  his 
scenes. 

The  character  of  Cordelia, 
played  by  newcomer  Colombe 
Demers,  was  portrayed  grace- 
fully. Through  Demers’  por- 
trayal, you  could  feel  the  sor- 
row and  heart- wrenching  agony 
that  Cordelia  went  through. 
Although  Demers  portrayed  her 
character  with  passion,  she 
seemed  at  times  to  be  overact- 
ing, as  if  the  simplest  gestures 
had  to  be  grandiose  in  order  for 
the  audience  to  focus  on  her. 
The  remaining  characters 
were  strong  and  captivating,  but 
none  like  the  evil  priest, 
Edmund.  The  character  of 
Edmund,  played  by  Geordie 
Johnson,  depicts  the  sub-plot  in 
this  tragic  tale  of  betrayal. 
Edmund  tells  his  father,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  that  his 
legitimate  son,  Edgar,  is  trying 
to  kill  him.  They  pursue  a cata- 
clysmic story  of  their  own, 
which  is  weaved  into  the  mad- 
ness and  disaster  of  the  Lear 
family. 

Johnson  brought  no  remorse 
to  his  character.  His  soliloquies 
were  astounding,  and  his  dia- 
bolic scheme  to  rid  the  world  of 
his  father  and  brother  could  cat- 
apult the  viewer  into  the  dark- 
est regions  of  his  mind. 

This  adaptation  of  King  Lear 
was  truly  magnificent  and  wor- 
thy of  the  great  Shakespeare 
himself. 

The  heavens  were  shining 
above  Hutt  and  his  cast,  and  the 
words  of  Shakespeare  flowed 
from  their  mouths,  as  if  they 
had  been  transported  back  to 
the  Elizabethan  era. 


June  Crowley  makes  spirited 

debut  in  The  Music  Man 


By  T.L.  Huffman 

The  only  musical  to  hit  the  stage  this  season  at  the 
Stratford  Festival,  Meredith  Willison’s  The  Music 
Man,  is  a light-hearted  comedy  about  love,  money 
and  music. 

The  Music  Man  is  the  adventure  of  Harold  Hill,  a 
travelling  salesman,  who,  in  an  attempt  to  wow  the 
citizens  of  River  City  and  get  all  their  money,  falls  in 
love  with  the  local  librarian,  Marian  Paroo. 

Playing  the  lead  of  Harold  Hill,  Dirk  Lumbard 
takes  the  stage  for  a second  season  at  the  Stratford 
Festival.  An  impressive  history  on  the  stage, 
Lumbard’s  performance  as  a slick-talking  con  man  is 
energetic  and  well  delivered. 

New  to  the  festival  is  leading  lady,  June  Crowley, 
who  plays  the  part  of  small-town  librarian,  Marian 
Paroo.  After  much  research,  Marian  sees  the  music 
man  for  who  he  really  is,  yet,  she  is  unable  to  resist 
falling  in  love  with  him. 


Crowley’s  performance  is  full  of  spirit  and  excite- 
ment. At  times,  however,  her  excitement  seems  to 
send  her  voice  into  an  inappropriate  opera  mode  that 
is  not  only  annoying,  but  takes  away  from  her  char- 
acter. 

Appearing  on  a small  stage,  The  Music  Man  has 
been  carefully  directed  and  choreographed  by  Brian 
MacDonald.  The  play  was  not  originally  designed 
for  a semi-circular  stage  without  curtains,  but 
MacDonald  has  crafted  the  work  in  such  a way  that 
the  obstacle  seems  to  work  to  his  advantage. 

A number  of  scenes  throughout  the  play  make 
heads  bounce  and  toes  tap,  including  the  opening 
scene,  consisting  entirely  of  a group  of  men  on  a 
train  cart. 

Another  exciting  scene  is  near  the  end  of  the  play, 
when  a live  band  performs  on  stage  while  dancing 
about.  The  band  consists  of  eight  men  playing  trum- 
pets, trombones  and  other  various  musical  instru- 
ments. 


Dirk  Lumbard  and  June  Crowley  appear  in  The  Music  Man  at  Stratford’s  Festival  Theatre. 


((Photo  by  Cylla  Von  Tiedemann) 


Anti-semitism  confronted 


Merchant  of  Venice  delights  and  provokes 

n r»  I m ne/s  tn  Kin  onnnn  ~ X*  . 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of 
Venice  is  a classic  and  controver- 
sial play  and  it  is  often  eschewed 
by  directors  and  theatres  because 
of  its  insensitivity  against  Jews. 

Marti  Maraden  directs  this  com- 
edy — yes  comedy,  and  sets  it  in 
1933  to  tackle  the  issue  of  anti- 
Semitism  head-on.  Maraden 
reminds  the  audience  the  play  is 
indeed  a comedy,  a side  of  the 
play  seldom  depicted  (it  was  for- 
gotten entirely  in  Stratford’sJ989 
production). 

Much  of  the  comedy  comes  from 
the  scenes  featuring  the  near- per- 
fect heroine,  Portia,  played  ade- 
quately by  Susan  Coyne,  and  her 
lady-in-waiting  Nerissa,  played  by 
Michelle  Fisk.  Fisk  steals  the 
scenes  playing  a relatively  minor 
character  brilliantly. 

Other  comic  scenes  come  from 
the  obligatory  Shakespeare  jester, 
in  this  case  Lancelot  Gobbo. 
Gerry  Mackay  is  hilarious  as 
Gobbo  and  his  lighter  interludes 
are  much  needed  periods  of  relief. 
And  unlike  Portia,  there  is  no  pre- 
tentiousness with  Gobbo. 

Douglas  Rain  plays  Shylock  sen- 
sitively and  true  to  Shakespeare’s 
intent.  One  senses  Shylock’s  per- 
secution, the  injustice  which  gives 


rise  to  his  sense  of  vengeance. 
One  might  be  uncomfortable 
with  Rain’s  monologue,  the 
famous,  "Hath  not  a Jew  eyes?” 


speech.  Normally,  we  see  a hurt 
Shylock,  but  true  to  character, 
Rain  gives  an  angry,  fiery  speech. 
The  merchant,  Antonio,  is 


played  by  Roland  Hewgill.  It  is 
the  first  time  I have  seen  him  por- 
trayed as  cruel  and  zealously  anti- 
Semitic.  When  Antonio  discusses 
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Shylock,  the  audience  feels  sorry 
tor  the  Jewish  money-lender. 

Overall  the  casting  was  good. 
One  notable  exception  is  Richard 
Clarkin  as  Salerio.  Clarkin  doesn’t 
act  as  much  as  he  over-acts. 
Clarkin  proves  too  much  effort  is 
often  worse  than  too  little. 

The  director  should  be  faulted 
for  having  a superficial  interest  in 
appearances.  The  clothes  were 
distracting  and  did  little  to  add  to 
the  characters.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  play  one  could  be  forgiven  if 
he  thought  he  was  watching  the 
hat  squad,  as  only  one  male 
appeared  without  a hat  on  his  head 
or  in  his  hands. 

There  were  also  problems  with 
placing  the  play  in  the  1930s.  For 
instance,  there  are  references  to 
laws  against  the  practice  of  usury 
by  Christians.  Those  laws  no 
longer  existed  in  1933  Italy. 

Maraden  resists  the  temptation 
that  many  directors  give  in  to  and 
portrays  Portia’s  insensitivity.  She 
includes  Portia’s  comments  about 
Jews  and  blacks.  It  is  pleasing  to 
see  Shakespeare’s  intent  intact. 

Maraden  should  be  proud  of 
what  she  has  achieved:  using  the- 
atre to  address  the  issue  of  anti- 
Semitism,  while  staying  true  to 
Shakespeare’s  (dark)  comedic 


Shaffer’s  Amadeus : a tale  of  genius  and  mediocrity 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

About  a half  an  hour  into  Peter 
Shaffer’s  play  Amadeus  at 
Stratford’s  Festival  theatre,  I was 
suddenly  mortified.  Could  I be 
dreaming,  or  did  I just  hear  the 
word  sh-t? 

It  wasn’t  a dream  because  I heard 
it  four  more  times  directly  from 
the  mouth  of  a wild,  infantile  rebel 
named  Mozart,  played  by  Stephen 


Ouimette. 

Despite  the  foreshadowing  of 
Mozart’s  vulgar  and  childish  per- 
sonality by  other  members  in  the 
play,  the  audience  was  likely  as 
shocked  by  his  antics  as  was 
Salieri,  the  narrator,  played  by 
Brian  Bedford. 

Amadeus  explores  the  love  of 
music  exhibited  by  two  com- 
posers, and  the  hatred  one  feels  for 
the  other.  While  Salieri,  a court 


composer,  symbolizes  mediocrity, 
tradition  and  restraint,  Mozart 
epitomizes  musical  genius,  excite- 
ment and  rebellion. 

Thq  audience  is  introduced  to 
Mozart’s  playful  side  early  in  the 
performance  when  he  plays  a 
game  of  cat  and  mouse  with  his 
girlfriend  Constanze,  played  by 
Colombe  Demers.  Both  Mozart 
and  Constanze  serve  as  foils  to  the 
serious  and  proper  expectations  of 
their  peers. 

Aware  of  his  shortcomings  as  a 
composer,  he  is  unable  to  accept 
Mozart’s  natural,  unbridled  talent. 
“From  the  ordinary  he  created  leg- 
ends and  I,  from  legends,  created 
the  ordinary.” 

Playwright  Peter  Shaffer  appar- 
ently waited  16  years  to  cast  Brian 
Bedford  in  the  part  of  Salieri; 
Bedford  is  well  worth  the  wait. 

On  stage  for  the  entire  perfor- 
mance, Bedford’s  Salieri  matches 
F.  Murray  Abraham’s  portrayal  in 
the  Oscar-winning  film  by  Milos 
Forman. 

In  the  play,  the  audience  benefits 
from  Salieri’s  direct  narration  and 
humorus  wit.  From  the  play’s 
onset  the  audience  is  an  insider. 
Through  well-written  soliloquies 
and  commentaries,  Salieri’s  dark- 
est fears  and  deepest  pleasures  are 
exposed  to  the  audience.  In  the 
film  he  addresses  a priest  after 
being  sent  to  an  insane  asylum. 

Another  advantage  to  seeing  the 
play  is  how  Mozart’s  character  is 
explored  in  more  depth.  Unlike 
the  film’s  portrayal  of  Mozart  as  a 
silly,  pompous  ass,  the  play  effec- 
tively illustrates  his  desperation 
and  weakness.  Stephen  Ouimette, 
too,  provided  a commanding  per- 
formance. 


What  makes  this  play  a hit  is  its 
effective  mixture  of  humor,  des- 
peration, intensity  and  frivolity. 
Throughout  the  entire  play  we  are 
reminded  of  the  musical  genius 
that  is  Mozart.  While  characters 
provide  differing  opinions  of  this 


master,  his  music  plays  on. 

The  costumes  and  set  design  are 
authentic  and  elegant;  the  direc- 
tion is  consistent  and  effective. 

Although  Bedford’s  character 
symbolizes  mediocrity,  his  perfor- 
mance is  anything  but. 


(Photo  by  Nicole  Guitard) 


(Left)  The  Perth  County 
Pipe  Band  marches  to  the 
Stratford  Festival  Theatre 
for  the  grand  opening. 

(Bottom  left)  The  Avon 
River  flows  through 
Stratford  and  behind  the 
Festival  Theatre. 

(Bottom  right)  The  Avon 
Theatre  is  one  of  three 
threatres  in  Stratford  and  is 
located  on  the  corner  of 
George  and  Downie  streets. 


(Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead) 


(Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead) 
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(Above)  Swans  glide  along 
the  edge  of  Stratford’s 
Avon  River. 

(Right)  Bob  Blowes, 
Stratford’s  Citizen  of  the 
Year,  arrives  with  his  wife 
and  friends  for  the  May  27 
opening  of  the  Stratford 
Festival. 
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Festival  has  big  fan  in  new  general  manager 


By  Amanda  Weber 

The  newly  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Stratford  Festival 
is  a Kitchener  native.  Mary  E. 
Hofstetter  will  take  her  position  in 
Stratford  on  Sept.  1,  1996. 

The  appointment  of  Hofstetter 
was  announced  in  an  April  1996 
press  release.  In  the  release, 
Michael  Meighen,  president  of  the 


board  of  governors,  said  he  feels 
that  Hofstetter’s  range  of  skills 
and  talents  will  make  her  a perfect 
fit  for  the  Festival. 

Currently,  Hofstetter  is  the  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Sheridan  College.  She  has  held 
this  position  since  1988. 

Before  her  position  at  Sheridan, 
Hofstetter  worked  at  Conestoga 
College  for  10  years.  She  started 


working  in  late  1973  as  a freelance 
writer  of  brochures,  and  by  the 
spring  of  1974,  she  was  hired  full 
time  in  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment. 

“I  still  remember  my  time  at 
Conestoga  very  fondly,” 
Hofstetter  said  in  an  interview  on 
June  18.  “The  staff  and  students 
were  always  very  friendly.” 

Hofstetter  said  she  was  very 


pleased  when  she  heard  the  news 
of  the  job  offer  from  Stratford.  She 
said  she  had  not  been  looking  for  a 
job  at  the  time  and  that  it  had  been 
brought  to  her  attention  by  some- 
one who  thought  it  matched  her 
interests. 

“You  don’t  just  get  a job  like 
that,”  Hofstetter  said.  “It  is  some- 
thing that  goes  through  a lot  of 
discussion.” 


Hofstetter  said  she  has  always 
loved  the  theatre  and  Shakespeare 
since  she  attended  the  Festival  as  a 
young  girl.  She  majored  in 
English  literature  at  university  and 
acted  in  plays  throughout  school. 

“I  think  the  Festival  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  society,” 
Hofstetter  said.  “It  is  concerned 
with  societal  appreciation  for  the 
theatre.” 


Merchant’s  anti-semitism  a difficult  issue 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of 
Venice  is  often  criticized  as  anti- 
semitic  and  in  response  the  direc- 
tor of  the  play  at  this  year’s 
Stratford  Festival  has  dealt  with 
the  issue  directly. 

Marti  Maraden  has  set  the  play 
in  1 933  Italy.  She  said  by  placing 
the  play  in  this  century  instead  of 
Shakespeare’s  time,  she  can  por- 
tray the  message  that  anti-semi- 
tism still  exists  in  our  age. 

Although  she  said  she  does  not 
think  the  play  is  anti-semitic,  the 
play  portrays  characters  who  hate 
Jews.  Maraden  adds,  there  are 
also  disparaging  remarks  made  by 
the  heroine  Portia  about  the  skin 
color  of  the  Prince  of  Morocco. 
“The  play  is  painful  for  Jews 

a.r»d  blacks,”  TVlaraden  said,  “but  it 

,s  wondcrlu  l pluy.  I wuntod  to 

do  service  to  Shakespeare  and  I 


showed  Shylock  as  treated 
appallingly.  All  characters  have 
good  and  evil  in  them.” 

Maraden  said  the  play  will  pro- 
voke discussions  on  tolerance  and 
that  is  a good  thing.  She  also  said 
she  contacted  the  Canadian 
Jewish  Congress  and  that  its  main 
concern  is  that  young  teens  will 
see  the  play. 

She  said  Pat  Quigley,  the  educa- 
tion director  of  the  Festival,  has 
prepared  a package  for  teachers  to 
use  in  their  classes  which  will  be 
available  for  this  fall’s  perfor- 
mance. The  Canadian  Jewish 
Congress  supports  Maraden’s 
efforts. 

Bemie  Farber,  national  director 
of  community  relations  for  the 
Congress,  said  placing  the  play  in 
this  century,  and  during  a time  of 

rampant  anti-semitism.  Helps  con- 
front the  issue. 

“Marti,”  Farber  said,  “does  not 


hide  the  anti-semitism  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  play.” 

Farber  said  the  Congress  does 
not  want  to  censor  the  play.  There 
is  no  problem  with  a mature  audi- 
ence viewing  this  play,  he  said. 
The  problem  lies  with  having  stu- 
dents from  Grades  9 and  10  who 
do  not  have  the  proper  education 
or  experience  watch  the  play. 

Farber  said  the  Congress  has 
evidence  that  after  grades  9 and 
10  classes  see  the  play,  Jewish 
students  become  the  targets  of 
anti-semitic  attacks. 

The  Congress  has  prepared  a 27- 
page  booklet  consisting  of  posi- 
tion papers  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings to  help  teachers  deal  with 
the  issue  of  anti-semitism  in  the 
play. 

Farber  said  this  is  the  best  rendi- 

tion  of  the  play  he  has  ever  seen 

but  “it  is  still  difficult  for  a Jew  to 
sit  through  this  play.” 


Behind  the  scenes  at  Stratford 
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By  Diane  Santos 

In  Stratford,  residents  and  out- 
siders can  flock  to  this  little  city  to 
enjoy  a good  theatre  production. 
For  those  whose  interests  are  more 
deeply  rooted  than  in  just  the  play, 
there  are  also  backstage  tours 
available. 

The  Stratford  Festival  offers 
backstage  tours  at  the  Festival 
Theatre.  The  cost  is  $5  for  adults 
and  $3  for  students  and  seniors. 

A diverse  crowd  from  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Chicago  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  received  a brief 
historical  lesson  from  tour  guide 
Marjory  Killgour  on  June  16. 

After  the  historical  lesson,  the 
tour  continues  to  the  ‘underworld.’ 
For  those  who  have  seen  a play  at 

the  Festival  Theatre,  the  ‘under- 
world’ is  where  the  actors  enter 
and  exit  the  stage  within  the  audi- 
ence. The  ‘underworld’  is  where 
costume  changes  take  place,  props 
are  laid  out  for  the  play-showing, 
and  also  where  an  actor  would  dis- 
appear if  he  or  she  fell  through  the 
trap  door  from  up  top  on  the  stage. 

Curiosity  got  the  better  of  one 
eager  person  on  the  tour.  The  lady 
asked  about  a cauldron.  She  want- 
ed to  know  if  it  was  from 
Macbeth. 

“One  thing  about  the  theatre, 
never  say  ‘Macbeth’  ,”  said  tour 
guide  Janeen  McAdam. 
Backstage,  Macbeth  is  referred  to 
as  the  Scottish  play.  It  is  known 
throughout  the  theatre  world  that 
to  mention  Macbeth,  means  to 
bring  bad  luck. 

The  tour  proceeds  to  the  prop 
department,  where  tourists  see 
how  the  workers  make  food,  chan- 


deliers and  even  animals  look  real. 
Most  items  are  made  through  a 
vacu-form  machine,  which  places 
plastic  over  most  things,  sucks  out 
the  air  and  then  melts  the  plastic. 

The  next  stop,  wardrobe. 
According  to  Killgour,  approxi- 
mately 500  new  costumes  were 
designed  and  made  for  the  1 1 
shows  this  season.  The  wardrobe 
department  begins  working  in 
November  and  their  busiest  time  is 
January  to  March.  Some  of  the 
costumes  are  worth  anywhere 
from  $100  to  $6,000.  The  Festival 
is  also  equipped  with  three 
rehearsal  halls. 

Backstage  is  where  all  the  action 
takes  place  each  and  every  night 
there  is  a production.  Equipped 
with  televisions  for  the  stage  man- 
ager, the  backstage  area  is  a bustle 
of  movement. 

Closed  off  from  the  audience  by 
black  curtains,  props  line  the  walls 
and  chairs  are  reserved  for  actors 
such  as  William  Hutt. 

There  is  also  storage  space 
because  the  theatre  isn’t  equipped 
to  store  items  up  above.  Because 
some  of  the  items  are  too  heavy  to 
move,  they  are  brought  on  stage 
by  air  canisters. 

In  a performance  of  Macbeth  last 
year,  a banquet  table  filled  with 
props  didn’t  have  enough  air  to  be 
moved,  so  the  scene  became 
improvisational  when  the  actors 
turned  it  into  a cocktail  party,  said 
McAdam. 

The  last  stop  on  the  tour  is  the 
promenade  level,  where  people  on 
the  tour  can  ask  questions  regard- 
ing anything  of  relevance  to  the 
Festival.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Stratford  Festival. 


Conestoga  C ollege  Journalism  Graduates 


We  are  trained  in: 

photography 
interviewing 
reporting 
feature  writing 
desktop  publishing 
advertising 
public  relations 
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To  inquire  about 
hiring  a Conestoga 
journalism  graduate 
please  call: 

The  Placement 
Services  Department 
(519)  748-3556 


Looking  ahead 

Watch  for  next  week’s 
feature  on  Farmer’s 
Markets  in  the  K-W  area. 
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College  and  Flight  Centre  join  forces 


Conestoga  College  vice-president  of  human  resources  and  development,  John  MacKenzie,  takes  the  controls  of  a Piper  air- 
craft June  13,  at  Waterloo  Regional  Airport.  He  was  attending  a ceremony  marking  a new  articulation  agreement  between  the 
college  and  the  Waterloo-Wellington  Flight  Centre.  (Photo  by  Robert  Klaaer) 


By  Robert  Klager 

Conestoga  College  and  the  Waterloo- 
Wellington  Flight  Centre  (WWFC)  have 
announced  an  articulation  partnership  that 
will  incorporate  Canadian  certification  in 
the  aviation  industry  with  studies  in  the 
general  arts  and  sciences  (GAS)  diploma 
program  offered  at  the  college. 

Nearly  50  representatives  from 
Conestoga,  WWFC  and  provincial  and 
municipal  governments  gathered  at 
Waterloo  Regional  Airport  June  13,  for  a 
special  ceremony  marking  the  agreement. 

A unique  alliance  in  Ontario  between  a 
community  college  and  a private  profes- 
sional school,  this  combined  programming 
will  allow  students  taking  pilot  training 
courses  at  WWFC  along  with  general  arts 
and  sciences  courses  at  Conestoga,  to  grad- 
uate in  approximately  two  years  with  a 
diploma  from  each  institution. 

Conestoga’s  vice  president  of  human 
resources  John  MacKenzie  lauded  the 
agreement,  calling  it  “very  important.” 

I think  being  able  to  use  existing 
resources  is  where  the  future  of  education 
is,  this  kind  of  partnering  and  having  the 
students  come  out  as  winners  is  a wonderful 
initiative,”  said  MacKenzie. 

Michael  Bland,  general  manager  of 
WWFC,  also  looked  to  the  future  when 
assessing  the  impact  of  the  agreement.  He 
said  the  relationship  with  the  college  could 
attract  many  foreign  students  from  an 
untapped  international  market,  creating  big 
potential  for  growth  in  this  “affordable 
alternative.” 

Bob  Mclver,  chair  of  access  and  prepara- 
tory studies  at  Conestoga,  said  the 
announcement  carries  great  potential,  even 
outside  of  the  general  arts  and  science  pro- 
gram. 

“The  biggest  challenge  is  to  help  people 
realize  this  is  not  a new  program;  it’s  sim- 
ply combing  two  programs,”  said  Mclver. 


“The  learner’s  getting  the  best  deal  while 
the  taxpayers  benefit.” 

Students  enrolled  in  the  flight  training 
program  at  WWFC  will  receive  credit  for 
seven  of  the  science  and  technically  orient- 
ed courses  in  the  GAS  program. 

Now  driving  existing  expansion  plans  at 
WWFC,  is  a $600,000  construction  project 


designed  to  enhance  the  flight  training 
facilities,  said  Dave  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer  for  WWFC. 

“I  envision  this  alliance  with  Conestoga 
College  to  be  just  the  beginning  on  the  road 
to  more  advanced  flight  training  in 
Ontario,”  he  said. 

Flight  training  certification  costs  nearly 


$29,000  before  graduation,  but  both  parties 
are  optimistic  about  enrolments,  citing  an 
increased  demand  for  commercial  pilots. 

“Someday,  when  you  board  an  airliner,  the 
captain  welcoming  you  aboard  his  aircraft 
may  well  be  a graduate  of  this  program,” 
said  Johnson,  “and  I personally  find  that 
very  exciting.” 


Conestoga  hosts  sixth  annual  conference 

The  Doon  campus  was  host  to  the  Employees  for  Excellence  in  Education  Conference . 
Topics  such  as  metamorphosis , focusing  on  the  changes  affecting  everyone  in  the  workplace 
and  how  to  cope  with  those  changes , were  covered  at  the  conference . 


By  Bruce  Manion 

Conestoga  College  hosted  its 
sixth  annual  Employees  for 
Excellence  in  Education  confer- 
ence, which  included  workshops 
for  teachers,  and  staff,  June  17-19. 

The  event  had  66  scheduled  work- 
shops, ranging  from  updating  com- 
puter skills  to  dealing  with  stress  in 
the  workplace. 

There  were  roughly  350 
Conestoga  staff  participants,  said 
Janet  Zilio  of  human  resources  and 
a member  of  the  employees  for 
excellence  committee,  which  orga- 
nized the  event. 

“The  theme  this  year  is  metamor- 


phosis, focusing  on  the  changes  in 
the  workplace  and  how  to  cope 
with  them,”  said  Zilio. 

Les  Schmidt,  a human  resources 
director  from  the  private  sector, 
was  the  keynote  speaker  for  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  confer- 
ence Monday  morning.  His  speech 
included  hints  on  how  to  maintain  a 
sense  of  humor  while  coping  with 
stress  in  the  workplace,  said  Zilio. 

Any  staff  members  could  offer  to 
facilitate  a workshop  based  on  their 
individual  areas  of  expertise,  said 
Zilio.  However,  anyone  could  sign 
up  for  one  to  five  of  the  workshops. 
“It’s  teachers  teaching  teachers,” 
said  Zilio. 


Bob  Evans,  an  instructor  in 
accounting  and  finance,  signed  up 
for  five  of  the  workshops,  which 
were  mostly  computer-related.  He 
said  the  event  would  be  a learning 
experience,  as  he  was  interested  in 
the  direction  computers  were  head- 
ing in  the  future  of  education. 

“I  wanted  to  see  how  far  (educa- 
tion) has  progressed  with  computer 
assisted  instruction,  as  it  will  likely 
be  the  wave  of  the  future,”  said 
Evans. 

Don  Mak,  an  applied  arts  school 
of  access  instructor  at  the  Guelph 
campus,  and  Monte  Dennis  of 
Doon  Technology,  both  of  whom 
signed  up  for  the  introduction  to 


library  databases  workshop  June 
17,  agreed  the  experience  was 
helpful. 

“We’re  upgrading.  It’s  useful  to 
know  how  to  use  the  library’s  com- 
puter systems  and  software,”  said 
Dennis. 

One  of  the  main  benefits  of  the 
three-day  event,  other  than  learning 
new  skills  or  enhancing  previously 
acquired  skills,  said  Zilio,  is  the 
chance  for  staff  to  work  together. 

“We  tend  to  stay  in  our  own  envi- 
ronments, never  leaving  our  own 
buildings,”  said  Zilio.  “This  way, 
employees  will  be  able  to  meet 
other  employees  from  different 
areas  and  backgrounds.” 
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Security  staff  tighten  their  grip 


By  Amanda  Steffler 

Security  staff  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus  are 
spending  approximately  a week  to 
remove  locks  that  students  have 
left  on  lockers  around  the  campus. 

Robert  Gilberds,  security  super- 
visor, said  this  year’s  total  amount 
of  locks  left  behind  is  the  largest 
he  has  ever  seen.  During  an  inter- 
view on  June  12,  he  said  there  are 
approximately  600  locks  that  will 
need  to  be  cut  off. 

He  said  the  removal  of  the  locks 
began  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main 
building.  Gilberds  and  other  secu- 
rity staff  use  large  bolt  cutters  to 
remove  the  locks  from  the  lockers. 
Before  cutting  a lock  off,  Gilberds 
said  he  checks  a student  and  lock- 
er list.  The  list  details  the  names 
and  locker  numbers  of  people  who 
are  registered  for  the  summer 
semester.  Any  locker  which  is  not 
listed  along  with  a name,  has  the 
lock  removed. 

Security  staff  posted  notices  on 
all  lockers  to  be  vacant  for  the 
summer  semester,  near  the  end  of 


the  spring  semester.  The  notice 
stated  that  the  contents  of  the 
locker  and  the  lock  be  removed 
before  the  and  of  April. 

Gilberds  said  many  people  leave 
in  a hurry  and  leave  their  belong- 
ings in  their  lockers.  He  said  text- 
books and  papers  are  the  usual 
items  left  behind,  but  he  has  also 
found  rotting  food  which  has  been 
sitting  in  the  locker  for  weeks. 

“Sometimes  you  have  got  to 
have  a pretty  tough  stomach  to 
clean  out  the  lockers,”  said 
Gilberds. 

If  the  security  staff  finds  any- 
thing they  think  the  previous  lock- 
er owner  will  want  returned,  they 
put  it  in  a bag,  label  it  with  the 
person’s  name  and  phone  number, 
and  call  to  let  the  person  know  the 
belongings  are  in  the  security 
office.  Items  such  as  textbooks 
that  are  in  good  condition  and 
clothing  are  usually  set  aside. 
Papers  and  binders  are  usually 
thrown  away. 

Gilberds  said  the  locks  are  dis- 
posed of  in  the  metal  recycling  bin 
located  behind  the  main  building. 
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Robert  Gilberds  cuts  the  lock  of  an  abandoned  locker.  Security  staff  expect  to 


remove  about  600 


mnrp  looks 


Women’s  resource  group 
gears  up  for  September 


By  Diana  Loveless 

Members  of  Conestoga’s 

women’s  resource  group  are 
hoping  to  kick  off  the  1996-97 
school  year  with  an  anti-vio- 
lence campaign. 

The  group  recently  held  its 
final  meeting  for  this  academic 
year,  and  members  discussed 
plans  to  co-ordinate  a week  of 
on-campus  activities  with  the 
Take  Back  the  Night  March, 
Sept.  26.  Take  Back  the  Night  is 
an  annual  event  in  which  women 
in  cities  across  the  nation  hold 
candlelight  demonstrations  to 
protest  violence  against  women. 

Barb  Kraler,  a counsellor  with 
student  services  and  a member 
of  the  women’s  resource  group, 
proposed  that  the  group  ask 
Priscilla  DeVilliers,  founder  of 
Canadians  Against  Violence 
Everywhere  Advocating  its 
Termination  (CAVEAT),  an 
organization  which  advocates 
for  victims’  rights  and  changes 


to  the  criminal  justice  system,  to 

speak  at  the  college  on  the  same 
day  as  the  march.  DeVilliers 

daughter,  Nina,  was  raped  and 
killed  in  Burlington  in  1991. 

DeVilliers’  fee  of  $1,000 
would  come  out  of  a provincial 
grant  given  to  the  women’s 
resource  group  last  year.  The  fee 
would  go  to  fund  CAVEAT’S 
lobbying  and  public  education 
activities. 

As  with  most  events  organized 
for  students  on  campus,  there  is 
some  concern  over  poor  atten- 
dance at  such  an  event. 

“We  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
reason  behind  having  a speaker 
such  as  DeVilliers,”  said  Kraler. 
“Remember  that  we  are  trying  to 
educate  people,  not  just  preach 
to  the  converted.” 

Kraler  also  talked  about  open- 
ing the  event  up  to  the  public  to 
improve  attendance. 

Other  events  could  include  per- 
formances by  Rule  of  Thumb,  a 
theatre  group  from  the 


University  of  Guelph  which 

travels  around  to  colleges  and 

universities  to  raise  awareness 
about  violence,  harassment  and 
sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

To  remember  the  14  women 
murdered  at  the  University  of 
Montreal  in  December  1989,  the 
women’s  resource  group  is 
arranging  to  have  a plaque 
made. 

Joan  Magazine,  a counsellor 
with  student  services  and  a 
member  of  the  women’s 
resource  group,  said  she  thinks  it 
is  important  to  include  the 
names  of  the  slain  women  on  the 
plaque. 

“Everyone  remembers  Marc 
Lapine’s  name,”  she  said.  “But 
how  many  people  remember  the 
women’s  names?” 

The  plaque,  for  which  Peter 
Finlay  of  woodworking  will 
donate  his  carving  skills,  will 
probably  hang  in  the  technology 
wing,  because  the  women  were 
engineering  students. 


TIMBER  — A police  officer  directs  traffic  (left),  while  a local  resident  surveys  the  aftermath  of  a 
huge  fallen  tree  at  the  corner  of  Concession  and  Cameron  streets  in  Cambridge,  June  16. 

(Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 


Confirmations  up  19  per  cent 

College’s  reputation, 
high  placement  rates 

attract  new  students 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

The  number  of  confirmed  accep- 
tances to  Conestoga  College  is  up 
19  per  cent  from  this  time  last 
year,  says  the  director  of  human 
resources  and  development. 

John  MacKenzie  said  he  believes 
the  college’s  excellent  reputation 
and  its  high  placement  and  reten- 
tion rates  are  responsible  for  the 
increase. 

While  some  colleges  are  show- 
ing a decline  of  as  much  as  1 3 per 
cent  in  confirmed  acceptances, 
Conestoga  remains  one  of  the  top 
three  colleges  in  the  province. 

Since  colleges  rely  on  students 
as  their  main  source  of  funding, 
attracting  applicants  is  serious 
business,  MacKenzie  said. 

The  loss  of  100  first-year  appli- 
cants translates  into  about 
$380,000  in  lost  revenue,  he  said. 

Conestoga  is  faring  well  because 
students  want  to  find  a job  at  the 
end  of  their  education,  and  the 
college’s  placement  rate  is  about 
90  per  cent. 

He  admitted  not  being  too  con- 
cerned about  finding  a job  when 
he  went  to  university,  but  said 
today  things  are  different. 

Conestoga’s  ability  to  find 
employment  for  its  graduates,  he 
said,  is  one  reason  why  the  confir- 
mation rates  are  up. 

While  some  colleges  admit  stu- 
dents for  purely  financial  reasons, 
he  said  Conestoga  will  only  admit 
those  students  who  have  a reason- 
able chance  of  succeeding. 

The  college’s  reputation  in  the 
local  community  is  another  reason 
for  its  success.  MacKenzie  said 
people  admire  the  administra- 
tion’s ability  to  deal  effectively 
with  a funding  crisis. 

Advisory  committees  are  anoth- 
er example  of  community  input. 


“We  actually  listen  to  what  they 
say  and  adjust  our  curriculum 
accordingly.” 

Finally,  employability  is  a anoth- 
er factor  attracting  applicants. 
MacKenzie  said  the  college  has  a 
responsibility  to  admit  only  those 
students  who  have  a realistic 
chance  of  finding  a job  after  grad- 
uation. 

Fred  Harris  of  the  registrar’s 
office,  said  the  college  has 
received  a total  of  713  applica- 
tions for  the  social  services  pro- 
gram; only  35  spots  are  available. 

Harris  said  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible of  the  college  to  admit  more 
students  then  the  market  demands; 
MacKenzie  said  the  college  has  a 
responsibility  to  control  growth. 

Harris  said  most  students  who 
apply  to  college  programs  have 
the  basic  requirements. 

Math  and  English  skills  deter- 
mine an  applicant’s  academic 
strength,  while  portfolios  and 
experience  help  programs  to  draw 
the  line. 

Some  colleges  have  given  up 
conducting  interviews  in  the  area 
of  social  services,  Harris  said, 
because  they  are  too  time  consum- 
ing, but  Conestoga  still  believes 
the  interview  process  is  a good 
way  of  determining  an  applicant’s 
suitability. 

He  said  marks  alone  are  often 
not  enough  to  decide  whether  an 
applicant  should  be  admitted  or 
not. 

MacKenzie  said  two  factors  help 
determine  whether  a student  will 
succeed:  a clear  career  focus  and 
an  academic  strength  code.  The 
academic  strength  code  is  deter- 
mined by  a student’s  English  and 
math  proficiency. 

It’s  a good  sign  if  an  applicant 
knows  exactly  what  he  or  she 
wants,  he  said. 
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Student  gams  knowledge  in  summer  placement 


Darren  Swackhamer,  20,  gives  his  summer  job  at  the  college  the  thumbs  up.  Swackhamer  was  hired 
by  the  college  through  a summer  placement  program.  (Photo  by  Janet  white) 

Students  halfway  through  final  project 


By  Jason  Seads 

On  June  13  and  18,  third-year 
robotics  and  automation  students 
presented  the  designs  they  have 
been  working  on  for  the  past  eight 
weeks  to  robotics  and  automation 
faculty. 

Pat  Tondreau,  a mechanical  engi- 
neering faculty  member,  is  super- 
vising the  project. 

“This  final  project  forces  the  stu- 
dents to  use  everything  they 
learned  over  the  last  three  years,” 
he  said. 

The  students  are  using  only  auto- 


mated machines  to  assemble  a 
clock.  Last  year’s  project  was  a 
pen  holder. 

There  are  six  stations,  each  with 
about  five  students,  which  tackle  a 
different  problem  within  the 
assembly. 

Starting  the  presentations  on 
June  13,  were  two  temporary 
groups  compiled  of  students  from 
other  groups,  one  for  the  conveyor 
belt  and  another  for  program  con- 
trols. 

Each  group,  representing  a sepa- 
rate section  of  the  assembly  line, 
then  presented  its  section  to  the 


entire  class. 

The  students  are  marked  on  the 
clarity  of  their  drawings,  com- 
pleteness, quality  of  design,  how 
well  they  conformed  to  specifica- 
tions set  by  faculty  and  how  well 
they  presented. 

The  project  will  be  finished  by 
the  middle  of  August. 

At  that  time,  local  industry  lead- 
ers will  be  invited  to  watch  the 
final  result. 

The  students  must  disassemble 
everything  they  used  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  which  could  take  as 
much  as  a week,  said  one  student. 


Planting  keeps  groundskeeper  busy 


By  Amanda  Weber 

Conestoga  College’s  grounds- 
keeping  crew  was  kept  busy  the 
first  couple  weeks  of  June,  with 
the  planting  of  100  trees. 

Peter  Higgins,  the  head 
groundskeeper,  said  he  was 
expecting  the  trees  to  come  in 
sooner  than  they  did,  but  the 
orders  were  delayed  because  of 
a mix  up. 

On  June  6, 18  trees  were  deliv- 
ered to  Conestoga  from 
Sheridan  College,  when  in  fact 
100  were  supposed  to  arrive. 

The  remaining  trees  arrived  on 
June  13,  and  planting  began  on 
June  14.  Higgins  said  there  are 
over  50  trees  in  the  ground  now. 

Higgins  said  Conestoga,  has  a 
deal  with  Sheridan  to  buy  100 
trees  every  spring  and  fall. 


“We  now  have  400  trees  from 
them  in  the  ground,”  Higgins 
said. 

Higgins  also  said  most  of  the 
new  trees  are  deciduous  because 
they  grow  better  at  this  time  of 
year. 

“Evergreens  move  better  in  the 
fall,”  Higgins  said. 

Higgins  said  they  will  have  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  trees  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  completely 
drying  out  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. 

“We  are  also  trying  to  keep  the 
lawn-mowers  away  from  them,” 
Higgins  said. 

Higgins  said  the  trees  already 
in  the  ground  still  need  to  have 
saucers  put  around  them  and 
stakes  put  up  to  hold  them  up 
and  to  make  sure  they  grow 
straight. 


They  also  still  need  to  be 
mulched. 

The  trees  are  being  planted  to 
increase  the  woodlot  areas 
around  Conestoga,  he  said. 

Higgins  also  said  30  of  the 
trees  have  been  planted  beside 
the  business  wing  because  the 
area  needed  to  be  landscaped. 
The  remaining  70  will  go 
between  the  school  and  the 
Doon  Valley  golf  course. 

“Maybe  they  (the  trees)  will 
keep  the  balls  away  from  us,” 
Higgins  said. 

After  the  trees  are  planted, 
Higgins  said  there  is  work  to  be 
done  at  the  Guelph  campus. 

“We  will  be  working  at  the 
Guelph  campus,  planting  shrubs 
and  trees  between  the  parking 
lot  and  the  homes  behind  the 
school,”  Higgins  said. 


By  Janet  Whit? 

Darren  Swackhamer  is  one  stu- 
dent who  will  be  able  to  say  he 
spent  the  entire  summer  at  Doon 
campus  without  cracking  open  a 
book.  Swackhamer,  a second-year 
business  student  at  Wilfred 
Laurier  University,  was  hired  by 
the  college,  for  a 14-week  period 
under  a grant  obtained  through 
the  Canada  Job  Strategy  Summer 
Career  Placement  Program.  He 
will  assist  the  groundskeepers 
with  tree  planting  at  Doon  cam- 
pus and  will  be  involved  in  a nat- 
uralization project  at  Guelph 
campus  set  to  begin  on  June  25. 

Although  he  is  using  a shovel 
more  often  than  a computer  these 
days,  Swackhamer  said  he  contin- 
ues to  gain  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

He  said  Peter  Higgins,  head 
groundskeeper,  has  been  teaching 
him  the  fine  points  of  horticul- 
ture. 

“You  have  to  plant  things  a cer- 


tain way,  there  are  steps  you  have 
to  follow,”  Swackhamer  said. 

Peter  has  so  much  knowledge 
about  horticulture  and  I’ve 
learned  a lot  from  him.” 

Swackhamer  said  although  he 
had  not  considered  a career  in  the 
area  of  horticulture  before  start- 
ing this  job,  he  enjoys  the  work 
enough  to  consider  it  in  the 
future.  He  said  combining  his 
business  degree  with  the  knowl- 
edge he  will  gain  this  summer 
could  create  some  interesting  pos- 
sibilities. 

Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physi- 
cal resources,  said  each  student 
hired  is  provided  with  thorough 
training  which  can  be  brought  to 
future  jobs.  “Darren’s  energy  has 
helped  to  get  this  work  done,  and 
we  hope  he  can  get  something  out 
of  the  program  to  use  in  the 
future.” 

Swackhamer  said  about  18  trees 
have  been  planted  so  far,  and  82 
more  will  be  planted  in  the  near 
future. 


Lounge  for  quiet  study 

By  Judith  Hemming 


This  fall,  Conestoga  College  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  spend  some 
of  their  breaks  between  classes 
researching  popular  culture. 

In  an  informal  vote  at  its  June  1 1 
executive  meeting,  the  Doon 
Student  Association  decided  to 
designate  the  room  currently  used 
as  a quiet  lounge  as  a place  for 
both  quiet  study  and  television 

watching. 

The  informal  nature  of  the  vote 
will  allow  the  DSA  to  change  this 
arrangement,  as  use  of  the  room 
dictates,  without  bringing  the  mat- 
ter back  to  council. 

The  room,  located  off  the 
Sanctuary,  was  designated  as  a 
place  for  quiet  study  last  year  at 
the  request  of  two  members  of  the 
DSA’s  board  of  executives. 

Gavin  FitzPatrick,  the  DSA’s 
entertainment  manager,  suggested 
the  room  be  changed  completely 
into  a television  lounge. 

He  said  he  noticed  it  was  often 
empty  during  the  past  year.  As  a 
television  has  been  sitting  unused 
in  the  DSA  offices,  he  thought  the 
creation  of  a television  lounge 
would  be  a way  to  use  these  two 
resources  more  effectively.  He 
said  the  LRC  already  offers  stu- 
dents a place  for  quiet  study. 

Beverly  Cutone,  vice-president 
of  student  affairs,  said  she  had 
only  discovered  the  lounge  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  and  thought 
the  reason  for  its  underuse  might 
be  that  students  were  not  aware  of 
the  room.  She  said  she  was  in 


favor  of  trying  the  idea. 

Krista  Ogg,  vice-president  of 
operations,  was  unsure  that  desig- 
nating the  lounge  as  strictly  a tele- 
vision lounge  was  a good  idea. 
She  suggested  moving  the  televi- 
sion set  elsewhere  and  making  an 
effort  to  make  students  aware  of 
the  quiet  lounge. 

The  council  reached  the  compro- 
mise of  staggering  the  use  of  the 
room  to  allow  for  both  quiet  study 

and  television. 

A committee  has  been  created  to 
schedule  study  time  and  television 
time.  The  television  set  will  be 
enclosed  in  a cabinet  and  be  con- 
trolled completely  from  the  DSA 
offices.  A suggestion  box  will  be 
set  up  for  input  about  what  stu- 
dents would  like  to  see  screened  in 
the  lounge. 

In  other  DSA  news,  the  execu- 
tive has  created  two  $250  bur- 
saries and  two  $100  scholarships. 

The  money  for  these  awards  has 
been  donated  by  Josten’s 
Photography  and  the  DSA. 
Josten’s  'donated  $500  last  year 
and  again  this  year,  as  part  of  the 
contracts  it  negotiated  with  the 
DSA  for  taking  Conestoga 
College  students’  graduation  pho- 
tos. 

Irene  da  Rosa,  the  DSA’s  direc- 
tor of  finance,  said  the  DSA  has 
added  approximately  $1 ,000  of  its 
own  funds  and  plans  to  add  to  the 
base  amount  to  ensure  the  awards 
will  continue  in  the  future.  April- 
Dawn  Blackwell,  DSA  president, 
is  finalizing  eligibility  criteria  for 
the  awards. 


MAKE  WAY  — Canada  geese  and  their  young  cross  a busy  road 
at  Riverside  Park  in  Cambridge,  June  1 3.  (Photo  by  Robert  Kiager) 
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Safety 


vs. 

Confidentiality 

Laws  are  made  to  protect  the  well-being  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  society  at  large.  However,  in  order  for  any  law  to  be 
effective,  it  is  important  for  it  to  be  clearly  defined. 

When  a new  law  is  created,  it  will  likely  have  loop-holes 
Unfortunately,  it  is  often  those  following  the  law  that  end  up 
harmed  by  the  law’s  lack  of  clarity  or  the  forgotten  possibil- 
ities. 

On  June  10,  the  policy-making  council  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  voted  in  favor  of  making 
it  mandatory  for  doctors  to  inform  police  if  a patient  says  he 
intends  to  harm  another  individual  or  group  of  people. 
Surprisingly,  of  the  30  voters,  28  were  in  favor  of  the  policy. 
Only  one  was  not  and  only  one  abstained. 

The  council  plans  to  take  its  recommendations  to  other 
groups  in  the  near  future.  If  the  results  are  as  expected,  they 
hope  to  begin  implementing  the  new  regulations  as  early  as 
September. 

Putting  the  safety  of  others,  before  the  right  to  confidential 

iiy,  is  t>y  far  more  important.  But  how  is  a doctor  to  deter- 
mine when  a patient  is  voicing  true  intent  to  harm  another 
individual? 

The  duty  to  report  possible  harmful  behavior  may  result  in 
less  patients  confiding  in  their  doctor.  In  turn,  a patient  think- 
ing of  harming  another  person  may  reconsider,  after  having 
discussed  his  intentions  with  a doctor. 

In  many  cases,  the  need  to  talk  to  another  person  can  often 
settle  misguided  thoughts  of  criminal  activity.  It  is  unlikely, 
with  such  a law  in  effect,  that  disturbed  individuals  will  talk 
as  openly  and  honestly  with  their  physicians,  their  counsel- 
lors or  their  psychiatrists. 

Taking  into  consideration  a doctor’s  duties,  the  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  a patient’s  intentions  could  result  in  two 
different,  difficult  situations.  If  the  doctor  does  not  recognize 
patient  s intentions  to  harm  another  individual,  and  thus 
does  not  report  the  case,  does  this  leave  the  doctor  liable? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a doctor  reports  that  he  believes  a 
patient  is  going  to  harm  another  person,  but  the  doctor  has 
misunderstood  the  patient,  who  then  is  responsible? 

It  is  quite  likely  such  situations  will  arise.  The  possible 
embarrassment  resulting  from  a false  accusation  could  be 
detrimental  not  only  to  the  doctor,  but  also  to  the  patient. 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  next  year  doctors  will  be  required  to 
break  doctor-patient  confidentiality.  But,  how  safe  is  it  to 
tamper  with  trust? 


Talkshows  or  freakshows? 

By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 


The  other  night  I dreamt  that  I 
left  my  husband  for  another  man 
only  to  find  out  that  my  new  black 
lover  was  a gay  female.  I blame 
the  entire  experience  on  televi- 
sion-talkshow  host  Jerry  Springer. 

I’ve  made  it  a habit  lately  to  tune 
into  various  talkshows  to  do  some  research.  So  far,  it 
seems  it’s  difficult  to  watch  these  programs  without 
suffering  from  nightmares. 

What  began  over  20  years  ago  as  an  entertaining 
and  educational  experience  with  television  icon  Phil 
Donahue  has  been  transformed  into  an  embarrassing 
and  ridiculous  freak  show. 

Donahue  pioneered  the  talkshow  by  bringing 
celebrities,  politicians  and  controversial  issues  into 
the  living  room. 

As  Donahue  retires,  I wonder  what  he  thinks  about 
the  recent  explosion  of  unethical  hosts  presently  log- 
ging air  time.  The  term  floundering  amateurs  comes 
to  my  mind. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the  television- 
talkshow?  Hosts  like  Jerry  Springer,  Ricki  Lake  and 
their  viewers,  i,  of  course,  watch  for  purely  analyti- 
cal reasons. 

These  hosts  rely  on  the  weird,  wacky  and  ridicu- 
lous to  boost  their  ratings.  I’ve  seen  strippers  on 
Geraldo  and  boyfriends  dumped  on  Ricki,  but  only 


Jerry  Springer  could  present  a transsexual  beauty 
pageant  in  which  the  contestants  brag  about  having 
the  body  parts  of  both  sexes. 

The  eccentricities  of  the  guests  did  not  anger  me, 
but  Springer’s  lack  of  respect,  professionalism  and 
his  downright  stupidity  did. 

The  guests  were  ignorant  if  they  thought  the  pro- 
gram was  about  being  a beautiful  transsexual.  It  was 
really  about  making  a spectacle  of  yourself  for  the 
benefit  of  the  audience. 

Guests  are  invited  on  these  programs  to  be  stared 
at,  laughed  at,  and  are  given  little  time  to  speak. 
Springer  has  difficulty  even  remembering  his  guests’ 
names  so  he  has  to  constantly  check  his  cue  card 
throughout  the  program.  You  didn’t  see  Donahue 
doing  that. 

On  a recent  Ricki  entitled  My  Family  Fights  24/7, 
angry  family  members  were  given  10  seconds,  at  a 
podium,  to  blurt  out  their  feelings  and  frustrations.  It 
was  like  The  Price  is  Right,  only  there  weren’t  any 
gifts. 

In  a sense,  these  talkshows  are  a modem  day  equiv- 
alent of  circus  side-shows  featuring  the  bearded  lady 
and  five-legged  dog. 

The  icing  on  Springer's  cake  is  his  final  thought.  I 
have  to  turn  the  television  to  another  channel  when 
that  comes  on.  I simply  can’t  take  it. 

With  so  little  talent  out  there,  why  not  let  me  have 
a chance.  I can  hear  it  now:  “Go  Deborah,  go 
Deborah,  ...  . Okay,  I know,  don’t  even  go  there. 


Memoirs  of  a bus  rider 

By  Kevin  Hansen 


As  a once  humble  member  of  the 
legions  of  the  transportationally- 
crippled,  I felt  much  disdain  for 
those  students  who  drove  to  work 
on  four  wheels.  What  gave  them 
the  right  to  live  by  their  own 
schedule  and  end  up  precisely  at 
their  desired  destinations?  Don’t  get  me  wrong,  the 
public  transportation  system  is  a wonderful  thing. 
Mass  transportation  helps  the  environment  by  reduc- 
ing pollution,  it  helps  reduce  the  number  of  cars  on 
the  road  making  our  streets  less  crowded  and  it  defi- 
nitely helps  out  those  without  the  monetary  resources 
needed  to  buy  a car. 

Not  that  this  matters  much  when  you’re  standing 
out  in  near  absolute  zero  temperatures  waiting  for  the 
bus,  wondering  which  is  part  of  you  will  fall  off  first, 
your  fingers  or  your  toes.  And  in  the  summer,  when 
even  the  slightest  breeze  created  by  a car  moving 
quickly  past  you  is  a relief,  isn’t  it  great  to  see  a bus 
pull  up  with  the  approximate  population  of  Guam 
crammed  into  it?  When  you  do  manage  to  fight  your 


way  through  the  hordes  to  get  onto  that  bus,  manag- 
ing to  stay  ‘behind  the  white  line’ of  course,  the  smell 
of  body  odor  mixed  with  bad  cologne  and  perfume 
effectively  cuts  off  your  supply  to  life  sustaining  oxy- 
gen until  you  arrive  at  your  destination. 

Once  the  bus  does  reach  your  destination,  you’ll 
need  a machete  and/or  chainsaw  and  an  extreme  tol- 
erance for  blood  and  gore  to  fight  your  way  out. 

The  people  one  meets  on  the  bus  are  another  matter 
all  together.  Just  observing  the  advertisements  on  the 
inside  of  a bus  should  warn  you.  If  you  were  to 
believe  the  advertisements,  the  only  people  who  ever 
venture  on  to  a bus  are  illiterate,  middle-aged  men, 
pregnant,  teenaged  girls  and  suicidal,  anti-social 
vagrants.  Whether  these  conditions  are  the  reason 
people  use  the  public  transporation  system  or  a result 
of  using  it,  I have  yet  to  determine. 

Yep,  the  bus  has  probably  been  the  single  largest 
driving  force  in  my  struggle  for  success.  Everything 
I did  in  life  - eat,  sleep,  work  - was  part  of  my  mas- 
ter plan  to  escape  the  hell  that  we  call  Kitchener 
Transit.  And  eventually,  after  years  of  hard  work,  I 
have  escaped.  Now,  if  only  I could  sell  some  poor 
unsuspecting  soul  my  beautiful  brown  Reliant. 


By  Jason  Romanko 

The  Stanley 
Cup  finals  fin- 
ished with  a 
spectacular 
effort  from  both 
the  Colorado 
Avalanche  and 
Florida  Panthers,  an  effort  that 
helped  save  a lacklustre  series. 
Yes,  the  series  was  a four-game 
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Stanley  Cup  series  saved  by  overtime  goal 
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sweep  by  the  Avalanche,  but  is 
there  any  better  way  to  win  the 
Cup  than  three  periods  of  over- 
time to  decide  the  game? 

The  overtime  winner  was  felt  by 
every  Canadian  hockey  fan  who 
has  dreamt  of  just  such  a scenario. 
It  has  been  played  over  and  over  in 
their  heads  since  they  started  play- 
ing the  game. 

This  is  what  makes  the  game  of 
hockey  great  and  this  is  also  the 


reason  we  can  overlook  a four- 
game  sweep  in  the  Cup  finals. 

The  unlikely  hero,  Uwe  Krupp, 
scored  an  unspectacular  goal  that 
he  guided  through  a maze  of  play- 
ers from  the  blue  line,  to  beat  John 
Vanbiesbrook.  A German-born 
player  living  out  every  Canadian 
hockey  fan’s  dream?  Well  it  was 
bound  to  happen.  The  NHL  is 
reaching  a popularity  that,  until 
recently,  had  been  unthinkable. 


Florida  fans  have  embraced  the 
game,  and  Colorado  has  won  its 
first  major  sports  championship. 
The  game  has  definitely  taken  off, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  a good 
Cinderella  theme  to  enhance  the 
drama.  Florida  wasn’t  even  sup- 
posed to  get  a sniff  of  the  Cup,  but 
they  deserved  more,  almost  got  a 
drink. 

Thankfully,  the  Panthers  lost. 
What  would  that  say  about  the 


league  if  a team  in  their  third  year 
won  the  Cup,  when  teams  that 
have  been  around  forever  can’t 
even  come  close.  Sure,  the 
Avalanche  are  a first-year  team, 
but  they  inherited  a very  talented 
underachieving  Quebec  team  that 
couldn’t  get  a break  in  prior  play- 
offs. Colorado  finally  got  the  pro- 
fessional championship  they 
longed  for  and  Florida  got  its  first 
taste  of  coming  close. 
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Truth  behind  snack  food  revealed 


By  Sean  S.  Finlay 

It  must  have  been  a real 
shocker  for  junk-food 
lovers  this  month  when 
it  was  revealed  one  very 
popular  snack  item  was 
not  originally  intended 
for  eating  but  to  be  used  as  a laxative  for 
pregnant  cattle. 

What  is  this  world  coming  to?  Scientists 
and  large  corporations  seem  to  be  coming 
out  more  at  the  last  minute  and  telling  us 
about  potential  disasters  or  bad  products. 

Take  last  summer,  when  doctors  decided 
to  warn  citizens  of  Waterloo  Region  that 
the  area’s  drinking  water  carried  a strain  of 
the  flesh-eating  disease. 

Nothing  seems  safe  or  innocent  anymore. 
Now  we  are  told  what  could  have  been 
human  skin  was  found  floating  in  a tomato 
juice  can,  and  rats  the  size  of  dogs  are 
roaming  the  core  of  Toronto. 

Disturbing  accounts  of  stray  cats  being 
used  as  a filler  at  a fast-food  restaurant 
chain  has  also  surfaced. 

If  you  heard  about  those  atrocities  in  one 
form  or  another  and  believed  them  for  a 


second,  you  have  fallen  for  the  almighty 
urban  myth. 

Don’t  feel  bad  if  you  got  sucked  into  the 
first  couple  of  lines  or  believed  any  of  the 
other  tales,  I was  beginning  to  wonder 
about  the  laxative  myself. 

For  centuries  urban  myths  were  created  to 
try  to  keep  people  from  eating  at  certain 
restaurants,  obviously  started  by  the  com- 
petition. Myths  were  even  created  to  keep 
kids  from  parking  at  Lover’s  Lane.  Beware 
the  man  with  the  hook! 

By  the  way,  did  you  hear?  A large  manu- 
factorer  of  hygenic  products  in  Ontario  is 
run  by  Satan  worshippers. 

You  can  tell  this  because  its  logo  resem- 
bles a Satanic  symbol  if  you  stare  at  it  long 
enough. 

Everyone,  at  one  point  in  their  lives,  has 
heard  a myth  or  started  one.  The  media  is 
to  be  blamed  for  firing-up  most  of  the 
urban  myths  around. 

The  media  may  report  half  the  story  by 
leaving  out  information  or  giving  little  up- 
to-date  information,  enough  to  allow  the 
audience  to  come  up  with  their  own  idea  of 
the  whole  picture. 

Sometimes,  a misleading  story  or  one 


lacking  in  fact  could  cause  one  member  of 
the  audience  to  stretch  the  truth  or  tell  a 
friend  their  version  of  the  story,  who  then 
passes  the  story  to  another. 

The  original,  true  story  about  the  skin 
found  in  the  tomato  juice  can  was,  that 
before  the  substance  was  analyzed,  a news- 
paper printed  the  person  who  purchased  the 
can  found  a layer  of  “skin-like”  stuff  float- 
ing on  the  juice,  which  caused  quite  a stir 
for  shoppers. 

Later,  after  enough  time  for  human  skin 
tales  to  spread,  it  was  announced  that  it  was 
a tomato  fungus. 

Before  the  whole  truth  comes  out,  it  could 
be  days  or  weeks.  Someone  ends  up 
spreading  the  wrong  idea,  resulting  in  an 
almost  legend-like  tale  that  involves  every- 
one. 

True,  the  media  does  keep  the  general 
public  up  to  date  and  journalists  do  tell  the 
truth.  However,  the  public  needs  to  learn 
not  to  take  the  story  at  face  value  until  all 
has  been  told. 

I’m  still  a little  leery  about  going  to  New 
York  because  of  those  horrible,  giant,  peo- 
ple-eating alligators  that  frequent  the  sew- 
ers and  subways. 


Friendships 
can  endure 

By  Amanda  Weber 

As  a child,  friends  are 
made  with  a new  person 
everyday.  These  friend- 
ships may  become  more 
than  mere  child’s  play, 
but  most  of  them  die  out 
within  the  first  couple  months  of  existence. 

As  a child  gets  older,  friends  begin  to 
mean  more  than  just  a person  to  play  with. 
Feelings  for  the  other  person  develop  and  a 
bond  is  made.  If  the  bond  is  strong  enough, 
this  friendship  can  last  a lifetime. 

Not  many  people  can  say  they  have  grown 
up  with  and  are  still  close  friends  with  nine 
girls  who  have  been  by  their  sides  through 
thick  and  thin.  I can  make  that  claim 
because  all  of  my  best  friends,  now,  are  girls 
whom  I have  known  most  of  my  life. 

To  us,  friendship  is  a seriously  meaningful 
thing;  we  consider  each  other  family  and  are 
always  there  for  one  another  when  we  are 
needed.  For  instance,  one  of  my  friends  was 
diagnosed  with  leukaemia  when  she  was 
eight  years  old  and  has  been  through  so 
much  that  it  is  unimaginable.  When  she 
finally  received  her  bone  marrow  transplant 
in  the  summer  of  1994,  we  were  all  there  for 
her. 

More  recently,  she  found  out  the  bone 
marrow  did  not  take  and  she  has  leukaemia 
once  again.  We  did  what  we  could  to  make 
her  feel  better,  and  have  tried  to  be  there  for 
her  whenever  she  needs  us. 

A.fter  high  school  graduation  last  summer, 

we  were  afraid  we  would  grow  apart.  To 
stop  this  from  happening,  we  agreed  to 
make  last  summer  the  best  summer  of  our 
lives.  And  we  definitely  succeeded  in  doing 
so. 

With  all  of  us  moving  on  this  year,  the  fear 
that  we  would  grow  apart  really  came  to 
light,  but  we  conquered  that  fear  by  making 
sure  we  saw  one  another  every  weekend  or 
at  least  every  second  weekend.  We  are  just 
as  close  now  as  we  were  our  last  year  of 
high  school. 

As  children  grow  and  make  friends,  they 
can  only  pray  they  will  develop  friendships 
that  will  impact  their  lives.  My  friends  mean 
everything  to  me  and  I would  not  trade  any 
of  them  for  the  world.  If  it  is  possible,  I love 
them  all  more  and  more  everyday. 


The  customer  always  comes  first 


By  Amanda  Steffler 

Take  deep  breaths  and 
clench  your  teeth  while 
you  smile.  This  state- 
ment should  be  in  a 
handbook  given  to  any- 
one who  would  like  to 
begin  working  in  the  retail  sector  of  the 
business  world. 

When  dealing  with  customers  and  their 
funny  little  quirks,  taking  a deep  breath 
will  usually  prevent  the  vein  in  your  left 
temple  from  exploding.  It  will  help  release 
your  clenched  fists,  and  therefore,  prevent 
further  penetration  of  your  fingernails  into 
your  sweaty  palms. 

Now,  some  people  might  ask  why  a sales- 
person’s vein  would  be  on  the  verge  of 
exploding,  and  why  she  would  be  on  the 
edge  of  insanity.  It  isn’t  as  if  salespeople 
really  have  any  stress.  All  they  do  is  help 
the  occasional  customer  and  ring  in  a few 
sales.  How  hard  can  that  be? 


Well,  lets  see.  There  is  one  main  thing  a 
salesperson  is  told  from  the  day  they  begin 
in  retail  - The  customer  always  comes 
first.  At  times,  this  innocent  statement  can 
cause  a near  stroke  due  to  the  conditions 
that  may  surround  it. 

For  example,  a customer  enters  the  store, 
already  in  an  atrocious  mood,  and  they 
insist  on  getting  a refund  for  an  article  of 
clothing  that  has  been  worn  for  over  a year 
and  looks  like  it  has  been  put  through  a 
shredder  about  10  times. 

Of  course  this  particular  customer  would 
not  have  their  bill  and  to  top  it  all  off,  the 
manager  told  the  customer  die  item  would 
never  fall  apart. 

What  the  manager  forgot,  was  that  cus- 
tomers have  memories  like  elephants.  If 
you  tell  them  something  they  know  they 
can  use  on  you  a year  down  the  road,  they 
will  remember  it  until  the  day  they  die. 
Because  the  manager  did  such  a lovely 
thing  by  telling  the  customer  it  would  last 
forever,  the  salesperson  now  must  deal 


with  the  situation. 

First  of  all,  everyone  knows  they  cannot 
have  a refund  if  they  do  not  have  their 
receipt.  Also,  the  only  way  it  can  be 
returned  or  exchanged  after  it  has  been 
worn,  is  if  the  item  has  a manufacturer’s 

defect.  This  is  a defect  that  is  a result  of 
something  the  manufacturer  did  wrong.  It 
is  not  a rip  caused  by  catching  a leg  on  a 
nail  at  work,  or  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  the  leather  that  once  covered  a 
steel  toe  in  a work  boot. 

What  customers  must  remember  is  that 
people  who  work  in  retail  do  have  brains. 
They  do  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
and  they  also  have  memories  like  ele- 
phants. They  remember  tricks  customers 
have  pulled  when  trying  to  worm  their  way 
out  of  a mistake  they  made. 

Why  is  it  a customer  can  remember  the 
exact  date,  time  and  form  of  payment  for 
an  item,  but  they  can’t  remember  where 
they  put  the  receipt  that  would  prove  all  of 
that  information? 


Some  K-W  residents  think  Harris  may  have  gone  too  far 


Others  say  he  is  just  doing  the  job  Ontario  voters  elected  him  to  do 


By  Peter  Marval 

It’s  been  a year  since  Mike  Hams  was 
elected  premier  of  Ontario,  and  while  many 
respondents  of  a recent  survey  said  that  he 
is  doing  the  job  he  set  out  to  do,  many 
agreed  that  he  is  taking  too  much. 

“He’s  doing  a good  job  of  battling  the 
deficit,  but  I think  there  are  other  ways  of 
doing  it  without  hitting  education  and 
health  care  too  hard,”  said  Graham  Capaldi, 
an  environmental  consultant. 

Diana  McKay,  20,  said  that  she  liked  the 
idea  of  welfare  recipients  working  for  their 
money. to  eliminate  fraud  in  the  system. 
However,  she  said  too  much  was  being 
taken  from  the  wrong  things. 

As  a single  mother  and  someone  trying  to 
get  an  education,  she  said  she  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  ends  meet. 

“In  order  to  secure  a good  job,  you  need  an 
education.  But  with  tuition  continually  ris- 
ing, it  will  soon  be  next  to  impossible.” 

Sue  Greschner,  who  is  currently  unem- 
ployed, said  she  finds  it  hard  to  find  full- 
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time  work.  “There  are  jobs  out  there,  but 
most  of  them  are  part-time  positions,  which 
do  not  have  the  same  benefits  as  full  time” 

John  Dupont,  an  employee  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  said  the  Tory  government  should 
lead  by  example  and  cut  back  the  size  of  its 
office  staff.  “The  amount  of  money  politi- 
cians get  to  play  with  every  year  goes  to 
their  heads.  They  don’t  need  all  those  peo- 
ple,” he  said. 

Dupont  said  he  likes  to  see  less-deserving 
welfare  recipients  taken  off  welfare,  but 


other  recipients,  who  need  the  money,  sub- 
sequently suffer. 

“Harris  tends  toward  the  rich  while  lean- 
ing on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and  women,” 
said  Dupont. 

Automotive  mechanic  Joe  Burke,  said  he 
thought  Harris  was  doing  a good  job.  He 
said  if  Ontario  is  to  survive  as  a province, 
the  cuts  are  necessary,  even  if  they  are 
tough. 

Dana  Jenks,  a Conestoga  College  nursing 
student,  said  she  is  not  impressed  by  what 


the  Harris  government  has  done  so  far.  She 
said  when  it  comes  to  cutting,  the  govern- 
ment wastes  no  time  and  shows  no  mercy. 
“When  it  comes  to  giving  back  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  do  it  at  a slower  pace  and  at  a later 
date,”  she  said. 

Dave  Finlay,  a 19-year-old  Bluevale  colle- 
giate institute  student,  said  he  thinks  Harris 
is  doing  neither  a good  job  nor  a bad  job. 
“Put  somebody  else  in  his  place,  and  see 
how  much  better  of  a job  that  person  would 
be  able  to  do,”  he  said. 
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Business  teacher 


6 driving’  into  retirement 


Harvey  Hutton,  who  recently  retired  from  the  school  of  business,  fulfilled  a secret  wish  by  driving  the 
ice-resurfacer  at  the  college’s  recreation  centre  June  1 2.  (Photo  by  Barbara  waiden) 


By  Barbara  Walden 

Harvey  Hutton  had  a few  things 
he  wanted  to  do  before  retiring 
from  Conestoga  College  this 
month  and  one  of  those  things  had 
nothing  to  do  with  cleaning  out  his 
desk  in  the  school  of  business. 

Hutton,  60,  had  a desire  to  do 
something  many  people  have 
probably  thought  about  but  never 
got  to  do. 

He  wanted  to  drive  the  ice  resur- 
facer  at  the  college’s  recreation 
centre  — just  once  around  the 
rink,  please,  before  beginning  his 
retirement  after  28  years  at 
Conestoga. 

After  completing  his  swan-song 
squash  game  June  12,  with  fellow 
employees  John  Scott,  Adrian 
Hart,  Duane  Shadd  and  Ernie 
Falkiner,  Hutton  headed  over  to 
the  arena  for  the  drive  of  his  life’s 
dreams. 

Recreation  centre  employee 
Peter  Schlei  said  he  chuckled 
when  Hutton  first  approached  him 
with  the  request  to  drive  the  resur- 
facer.  Schlei  said  hockey  fans  in 
the  stands  are  always  shouting 
“Can  I drive?”  when  he’s  circling 


the  ice  between  periods  in  games. 

“Technically,  we’re  not  supposed 
to  allow  just  anyone  to  drive  the 
machine,  but  since  he’s  (Hutton)  a 
college  employee,  I thought  it 
would  be  all  right  to  let  him  just 
scrape  the  ice,”  said  Schlei. 
Scraping  the  ice  is  not  as  difficult 
as  flooding,  Schlei  explained, 
because  the  surface  doesn’t 
become  as  slippery,  leaving  the 
driver  in  better  control.  He  has 
every  first-time  driver  “scrape  dry 
ice”  as  a practice  run. 

Hutton’s  reason  for  wanting  to 
drive  the  resurfacer  doesn’t  stem 
from  any  past  deep  secret.  “I’d  see 
Peter  whipping  around  out  there 
and  I’d  say,  'I  want  to  do  that  some 
day.’  I just  wanted  the  experience 
— to  be  able  to  say  ‘I  did  it.’” 

Hutton  admits  to  a spirit  of 
adventure,  which  includes  plans 
for  a hot-air  balloon  ride,  but  he 
said  it  doesn’t  include  bungee 
jumping,  hang  gliding  or  going 
over  Niagara  Falls  in  a barrel. 

Hutton  said  he’s  been  a regular  at 
the  recreation  centre  since  his  days 
as  principal  of  Conestoga’s 
Cambridge  campus,  which  he  left 
in  1986,  to  teach  in  Doon’s  school 


of  business.  “I  can’t  say  enough 
about  the  great  staff  up  here  at  the 
rec  centre,”  said  Hutton. 
Meanwhile,  Hutton’s  future 


plans  for  adventure  include  buying 
a converted  van  and  travelling 
with  his  wife,  Norma,  who  will 
retire  from  her  teaching  job  at  St. 


Jacobs  public  school  this  month. 
Their  plans  include  a fall  driving 
tour  of  the  eastern  United  Statesl, 
and  eventually  a trip  to  Alaska. 


READY,  SET,  GO  — Blair  MacLean  demonstrates  her  bike  to  a 
crowd  at  St.  Jacob’s  Farmers  Market  June  15.  She  was  raising 
money  for  Bike  Atlanta  96.  (Photo  by  Tracy  Huffman) 


Rollerblading  course  for  adults 
at  Conestoga  College  concludes 

Students  say  course  not  just  useful  but  fun  to  experience 


By  Jason  Romanko 

The  first  adult  rollerblading 
course  held  by  the  Conestoga 
College  athletics  and  recreation 
department  has  come  to  a close. 

The  course  was  a six-week  long 
introduction  to  inline  skating,  held 
in  the  recreation  centre  gymnasi- 
um. 

Each  week  a new  element  of 
inline  skating  was  introduced  to 
the  16  students  who  were  regis- 
tered. 

Skills  covered  by  the  course 
included  a discussion  about  safe 
skating,  stopping,  tight  turns,  for- 
ward striding,  crossovers,  forward 
to  backward  turning,  backward 
striding  and  backward  crossovers. 

Before  each  lesson  a warm-up 
was  held,  with  a free  skate  after 
the  lesson. 

Dan  Lui,  a student  in  the  course, 
said,  “The  course  was  very  good. 
It  helped  me  learn  the  proper  tech- 
niques. 

“There  was  a great  student-to- 


instructor  ratio.” 

Ron  Solomon,  head  instructor, 
was  one  of  two  instructors  teach- 
ing the  course.  Solomon  designed 
all  the  course  drills  incorporated 
in  the  course. 

Solomon  said  the  main  goal  of 
the  course  was  to  teach  some 
skills,  have  fun  and  basically 
enjoy  the  hour  and  a half  they 
spent  there  each  Sunday. 

“The  biggest  problem  with  peo- 
ple who  want  to  learn  rollerblad- 
ing is  stopping  and  the  safety 
aspect  of  it,”  Solomon  said. 

This  was  the  first  time  the 
rollerblading  course  was  offered. 
In  the  past,  one-day  clinics  were 
held  for  youths  and  adults. 

“The  classes  went  well,  some 
better  then  others,  but  overall  the 
classes  went  great,  ’ Solomon  said. 

One  of  the  major  problems  was 
overcoming  the  different  skill  lev- 
els that  separated  the  students. 
Some  students  had  never  skated 
before,  but  as  some  had.  You  want 
to  keep  the  classes  moving,  but 


you  don’t  want  to  leave  anyone 
behind,  said  Solomon. 

“Next  time  it  would  be  nice  to 
separate  the  skill  levels  into  differ- 
ent classes,  so  everyone  can  learn 
as  much  as  ^ possible,  said 
Solomon. 

“It  wasn’t  a big  problem  with 
this  class,  because  we  had  such  a 
small  group,”  he  said. 

Lui  said  the  course  could 
improve  by  stressing  real  road  sit- 
uations more.  It  would  help  give 
the  insecure  students  an  idea  of 
what  to  expect  when  they  start 
skating  on  the  street. 

“It  would  be  great  if  we  could 
spend  a couple  of  classes  on  the 
street,  it  might  help  the  students  to 
make  an  easier  transition,” 
Solomon  said. 

The  athletics  and  recreation 
department  plans  to  offer  another 
course  in  the  near  future. 

“It’s  very  important  that  every- 
one who  wants  to  go  inline  skating 
learn  the  proper  techniques  for 
their  own  safety,”  Solomon  said. 


Japanese  exchange  student  shares  fond  memories 

foreign  business  graduate  finds  job  in  Japan 


Conestoga 

By  Linda  Reilly 

Yukari  Nakajima  quit  her  job  as 
ground  attendant  at  the  New 
Tokyo  International  Airport  in 
Japan  to  become  an  international 
student  at  Conestoga  College. 

In  January  1993,  Nakajima 
entered  Conestoga’s  language 
option  program  at  the  Waterloo 
campus. 

In  September  of  that  same  year, 
she  entered  general  business  at 


Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  and 
graduated  in  April  1995. 

Nakajima  found  it  hard  to 
adjust  to  the  Canadian  way  of  life 
at  first. 

“Fortunately,  I met  many  nice 
people  and  we  became  friends,” 
she  said.  “I  still  keep  in  touch 
with  some  of  them.” 

The  different  diet  was  hardest 
to  adjust  to,  but  she  found  the 
services  offered  by  the  college 
very  helpful. 


In  the  beginning  Nakajima 
found  it  hard  to  meet  new  people, 
but  credits  her  teachers  and 
friends  for  making  things  easier. 

“I  had  a very  good  time  at  col- 
lege because  of  them,”  she  said. 
“I  have  good  memories  with 
them  and  hope  to  see  them  again 
someday.” 

Nakajima  has  many  fond  mem- 
ories of  her  time  at  Conestoga 
College,  but  the  ones  that  stand 
out  are  the  time  she  shared  with 


her  friends  in  the  blue  room  and 
the  party  that  was  held  at  a 
friend’s  house  at  the  end  of  April. 

When  asked  what  her  least 
favorite  time  at  college  was,  she 
said,  “Exams,  of  course.” 

When  Nakajima  graduated  in 
1 995  she  went  back  to  Tokyo,  but 
not  to  her  job  as  flight  attendant, 
which  she  held  for  three  years 
after  graduating  from  college  in 
Japan. 

Today  Nakajima  has  made  good 


use  of  her  business  diploma 
obtained  from  Conestoga 
College.  She  is  working  in  Tokyo 
at  UB  Networks  as  secretary  to 
the  director  of  engineers. 

UB  Networks  is  a computer 
networking  company,  with  its 
headquarters  located  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

Nakajima  is  unsure  of  her  plans 
for  the  future,  but  would  like  the 
friends  she  made  in  Canada  to 
keep  remembering  her. 
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M&M  Meat  Shops  raise  funds 

Barbecues  aid  research  for  Crohn's  disease  and  colitis 


Conestoga  grads  nominated 

College’s  Hall  of  Fame 
moves  to  Condor  Roost 


By  Diane  Santos 

Conestoga  College  athletes  who 
will  be  inducted  to  the  Recreation 
Centre  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  this 
year  will  be  sharing  company 
with  some  veterans  in  a new  loca- 
tion, the  Condor  Roost. 

Based  on  three  groupings;  play- 
er, team,  and  builder,  individuals 
are  nominated  by  coaches,  staff, 
teachers  and  friends  for  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 

A player  must  be  a graduate  of 
the  college  and  the  induction 
must  occur  after  a waiting  period 
of  only  one  year  after  graduation. 
Athletes  must  have  demonstrated 
skill,  leadership  qualities  dedica- 
tion and  an  understanding  of 
sportsmanship. 

This  year’s  player  nominees 
include  Melinda  Cromwell,  who 
was  athlete  of  the  year  in  the 
1988-1989  season.  Cromwell 
played  softball,  soccer,  and  bas- 
ketball. 

Heather  Secord  is  the  second 
nominee.  Secord  was  the  first  ath- 
lete of  the  year  in  the  1980-1981 
season. 

The  third  nominee  is  Steve 
Kirkham.  He  was  the  first  athlete 
of  the  year  in  the  1981-1982  sea- 
son. 

The  last  player  nominee  is  Mike 
Fortuna.  Fortuna  was  named  most 
valuable  player  for  two  consecu- 
tive  years.  He  played  golf  on  the 
gold  medal  teams. 

The  nomination  for  team  of  the 
year  is  the  1980-1981  hockey 
team.  The  Condors  were  the 
Canadian  Colleges  Athletic 
Association  (C.C.A.A.)  champi- 
ons in  the  1980-1981  season. 

The  nomination  for  builde, 
which  is  a member,  staff  member. 


official,  administrator  or  member 
of  the  college  community  who 
has  contributed  greatly,  is  Bob 
Segar.  Although  Segar  is  now 
deceased,  he  was  actively 
involved  with  hockey  at  the  col- 
lege. 

According  to  Marlene  Ford, 
who  started  the  Hall  of  Fame  and 
is  the  community  program  assis- 
tant at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre,  the  location  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame  is  moving  to  the 
Roost  to  make  it  more  visual. 

“In  the  Roost,  people  will  be 
able  to  read  the  blurbs  about  the 
accomplishments  of  the  players. 
There  will  be  a new  sign,  and 
hopefully  in  the  Roost  people  will 
take  the  time  to  look  and  admire 
it,”  said  Ford. 

The  nominations  have  no  out- 
standing expiry  date.  Players  can 
be  nominated  as  far  back  as  the 
early  ‘80s  and  as  recent  as  the 
past  couple  of  years. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  committee, 
which  consists  of  Ford,  past 
teachers,  Charlie  Roth  and  Jack 
Hutcheson  and  Dan  Young  who  is 
manager  of  recreation  and  athlet- 
ics at  the  recreation  centre,  is  also 
planning  a homecoming  weekend 
to  coincide  with  the  inductions.  It 
is  scheduled  for  November  22 
and  23. 

The  induction  of  the  Roost  as 
the  new  location  and  the  induc- 
tion of  the  nominees  will  take 
place  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
22nd. 

There  is  also  a varsity  hockey 
game  between  the  Condors  and 
the  Cambrian  Golden  Shield. 

On  the  23rd,  the  second  annual 
alumni  hockey  game  will  take 
place.  Plans  for  future  homecom- 
ing weekends  include  softball  and 
soccer  games. 


By  T.L.  Huffman 

It  was  a busy  weekend  for  M & 
M Meat  Shops  acioss  Canada  as 
the  stores  hosted  a number  of 
chain-wide  fund-raising  events, 
says  Diane  Flood,  manager  of  the 
store  at  345  Erb  St.  S.  in  Waterloo. 

As  part  of  the  weekend  events, 
each  outlet  held  a barbecue  on 
June  15. 

M&M  Meat  Shops  provided  the 
food  for  the  event  and  many 
employees  and  their  friends  tossed 
burgers,  served  food  and  collected 
donations. 

For  a minimum  donation  of  $2, 
customers  received  a hot  dog  or 
hamburger,  a drink  and  a bag  of 
Hostess  potato  chips.  All  proceeds 


from  the  event  go  directly  to  the 
Crohn’s  and  Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada. 

Flood  said  she  was  pleased  by 
the  co-operation  the  store  received 
from  the  community.  With  great 
weather  and  an  excellent  turn  out, 
she  said  she  feels  the  day  was  a 
success. 

The  Waterloo  store  served  food 
to  about  1,500  people  between  10 
a.m.  and  5 p.m.,  Flood  said,  and 
brought  in  profits  of  approximate- 
ly $3,400. 

Although  the  total  amount  raised 
by  all  M & M Meat  Shops  had  not 
yet  been  released,  Flood  said  it 
looks  promising  that  the  stores 
reached  the  estimated  goal  of 
$500,000. 


Since  the  chain  began  its 
fundraising  campaign  for  Crohn’s 
and  colitis  research  eight  years 
ago,  the  organization  has  raised 
over  $2  million. 

Crohn’s  disease  and  ulcerative 
colitis  are  the  two  most  prevalent 
forms  of  inflammatory  bowel  dis- 
ease. 

Flood  said  it  is  important  to  cre- 
ate awareness  because  often  peo- 
ple find  the  diseases  embarrassing 
to  talk  about. 

“Crohn’s  disease  is  said  to  be 
quite  painful  and  can  act  up  at 
anytime,”  said  Flood.  “The  more 
awareness  we  create,  the  more 
money  we  can  put  towards 
research.  Hopefully,  a cure  will  be 
found.” 


STAR  STRUCK  — Fans  lined  up  June  14,  to  meet  The  Young  and  the  Restless’s  Peter  Bergman, 
who  plays  Jack  Abbott  on  the  popular  day-time  series.  Bergman  was  at  Kitchener  City  Hall  to  pro- 
mote M&M  Meat  Shops’ charity  fund-raiser  for  the  Crohn’s  and  Colitis  Foundation. 

» (Photo  by  Barbara  Walden) 


Gary  Barton,  owner  of  Rockwood  Outfitters  Ltd.  in  Guelph,  dis- 
plays a racing  kayak  he  is  making  for  top  Canadian  racer 
Margaret  Langford  to  take  to  the  Olympics.  (Photo  by  Diana  Loveless) 


Olympic-bound  kayaks 
manufactured  in  Guelph 
for  top  racers  in  Atlanta 


By  Diana  Loveless 

While  you’re  watching  the 
Olympic  Games  next  month  in 
Atlanta,  keep  an  eye  out  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  and 
American  slalom  racing  kayak 
teams  who  will  be  paddling  boats 
made  in  Guelph. 

Upstream  Edge  slalom  racing 
kayaks  (K-ls  and  C-ls),  manufac- 
tured by  Rockwood  Outfitters 
Ltd.,  are  the  boats  of  choice  for 
many  world-class  racers. 

World  C-l  champion  David 
Hearn,  Canadian  K-l  champion 
David  Ford,  Canada’s  second  best 
female  racer,  Margaret  Langford, 
and  top  American  racer  Rich 
Weiss  all  paddle  Upstream  Edge 
boats. 

“Designing  and  building  boats 
for  Olympic  competition  gives  us 
a chance  to  experiment  with  new 
designs  and  materials,”  Gary 
Barton,  co-owner  of  Rockwood 
Outfitters,  said  in  a recent  inter- 
view. 

Barton  is  also  a former  Canadian 


national  slalom  racing  kayak 
champion. 

Rockwood  sent  28  custom-made 
boats  to  the  1992  Games  in 
Barcelona  for  competitors  from 
Canada,  Australia,  Sweden,  Italy 
and  the  United  States.  This  year, 
Olympic-bound  boats  are  being 
made  mainly  for  the  “dream 
teams”  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Rockwood,  one  of  only  two 
manufacturers  of  these  specialty 
boats  in  North  America,  has  made 
a name  for  itself  in  a market  tradi- 
tionally dominated  by  Europeans. 

Rockwood  got  its  start  23  years 
ago  when  David  Gilbert,  a canoe 
enthusiast,  opened  a canoe  rental 
and  outfitting  operation  at 
Rockwood  Lake,  just  north  of 
Guelph. 

Gilbert  became  increasingly 
involved  in  building  canoes,  which 
he  sold  under  the  name  Bluewater. 

He  soon  developed  a reputation 
in  the  industry  for  his  vacuum-bag 
lamination,  a technique  which  dri- 
ves excess  resin  out  of  the  lami- 


nates reducing  the  boat’s  weight. 

Barton,  an  active  racer  and  race 
boat  designer,  was  drawn  to 
Gilbert’s  boat  building  facilities 
and  collaborated  with  him  to  make 
kayaks  for  his  own  company,  the 
Upstream  Edge. 

“Nobody  in  North  America  was 
making  kayaks  in  the  70s,”  Barton 
said.  “You  could  either  import 
boats  from  Europe  or  make  your 
own.” 

In  1988,  Gilbert  sold  Rockwood 
Outfitters  to  Barton  and  Wayne 
Davenport,  a former  banker.  Since 
then,  the  company,  located  on 
Speedvale  Avenue  West,  has  diver- 
sified by  distributing  and  manu- 
facturing products  for  other  com- 
panies. 

“Historically,  we  were  a canoe 
company  that  also  built  kayaks,” 
Barton  said.  “We  are  now,  in  fact, 
a kayak  company  that  also  builds 
canoes.” 

Although  the  kayak  business  is 
expanding  rapidly,  Barton  said, 
capoes  still  account  for  almost 
two-thirds  of  Rockwood’s  sales. 
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Old  Waterloo  jail  is  ready 
for  redevelopment 

Adaptive  reuse  committee  waiting  for  proposals 


By  Doug  Coxson 

The  Waterloo  County  jail  and 
Governor’s  house,  wedged 
between  the  Kitchener  public 
library  and  the  county  court- 
house on  Queen  Street  in 
Kitchener,  will  soon  be  getting  a 
facelift  if  plans  for  its  redevel- 
opment go  through. 

Coun.  Mike  Wagner,  who 
wants  to  see  the  jail  developed, 
asked  that  it  be  included  in 
recent  discussions  of  the  adap- 
tive reuse  committee  which  is 
looking  at  the  possible  reuse  of 
seven  properties  in  Kitchener. 

The  committee  is  looking  at 
trying  to  get  proposals  from  var- 
ious community  groups  that  are 
interested  in  developing  the 
prison. 

Regional  solicitor  Connie 
Giller  said  “Kitchener  wants  to 
see  the  building  itself  physically 
retained.”  The  outer  walls  and 
the  Governor’s  house  have  been 
designated  of  historical  impor- 
tance under  the  Ontario 
Heritage  Act.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posed uses  for  the  site  include 
plans  to  turn  it  into  a restaurant, 


a museum  or  an  arts  workshop. 

Three  prisoners  who  were  exe- 
cuted and  buried  in  the  prison’s 
courtyard  were  the  only  obsta- 
cles standing  in  the  way  of  pro- 
posed plans  for  the  site  as  out- 
lined in  a feasibility  study  done 
in  1979. 

Under  the  Cemeteries  Act, 
construction  at  the  site  could  not 
begin  until  the  bodies  were 
found,  so  an  archaeological  dig 
was  undertaken  in  1984  which 
unearthed  two  of  the  bodies. 

The  remaining  body  of  axe- 
murderer  Reg  White  — hanged 
in  1940  — was  buried  in  23 
kilograms  of  lime,  possibly  to 
show  revulsion  for  the  murderer 
since  it  was  common  then  to 
bury  dead  farm  animals  in  lime 
to  aid  in  decomposition. 

The  lime  is  a factor  that  will 
aid  in  an  upcoming  search  for 
his  remains. 

Giller,  who  has  been  searching 
for  White’s  body  since  the 
prison  was  vacated,  said  she  has 
spoken  to  the  cemeteries  branch 
who  informed  her  that  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  gone  to 
locate  the  bodies  is  acceptable. 


Under  the  Cemeteries  Act,  a site 
is  only  considered  a cemetery  if 
two  or  more  bodies  remain 
buried;  the  prison  is  technically 
no  longer  a cemetery.  Giller  said 
she  is  waiting  to  see  what  the 
use  of  the  property  is  likely  to  be 
before  clearance  for  construc- 
tion is  requested. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the 
remaining  body  does  not  pre- 
clude development  of  the  site, 
Giller  said  she  has  been  in  con- 
tact with  a hydrogeology  firm 
that  recommended  two  tech- 
nologies to  find  White’s 
remains. 

The  lime  White  was  buried  in 
will  allow  for  detection  of  a 
change  in  conductivity  in  the 
soil  when  the  ground  is  scanned 
by  the  equipment. 

Giller  said  she  is  looking  into 
the  two  technologies  to  deter- 
mine which  one  would  yield  the 
best  results. 

“I’m  hoping  that  we  can  do 
something  this  summer,  but  I 
need  to  determine  the  best 
approach  and  what  funding 
might  be  available  to  do  the 
work,”  said  Giller. 
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Highway  program  Waterloo  Rotary  Centre 


‘working  wonders’ 


By  Patrick  Moore 

In  early  May,  Waterloo  regional 
police  launched  a new  safety  pro- 
gram which  was  designed  to 
increase  the  safety  of  Ontario’s 
roads  and  highways.  That  pro- 
gram is  now  paying  dividends. 

The  program  is  called  the 
Highway  Help  program  and  it 
centres  around  assisting  motorists 
who  are  stranded  in  the  Waterloo 
Region  area. 

The  program  provides  drivers 
with  a method  of  help  without 
having  to  leave  their  vehicle  to  get 
help  from  strangers. 

Through  the  use  of  a Highway 
Help  sign  hooked  onto  the  driver’s 
window,  passing  drivers  can  see 
the  person  in  the  car  is  in  trouble 
and  call  the  police.  The  sign  is 
made  of  bright  red  plastic  and 
reads,  “call  police.” 

The  signs  are  sold  on  a non-prof- 
it basis  by  CAA,  Zehrs  and  vari- 
ous other  stores,  and  cost  $3.99. 

“It’s  another  tremendous  com- 
munity program  driven  by  the 
community,”  said  Waterloo  police 
Chief  Larry  Gravill.  “It  is  a 
tremendous  assistance  to  policing. 

The  program  has  been  working 
wonders  since  its  inception  earlier 
this  year.” 

According  to  police,  motorists 
noticing  a Highway  Help  sign 
should  not  stop.  The  motorist 
should  note  the  location  of  the 
vehicle,  call  *OPP  (*677),  and 
give  the  police  the  information.  A 
patrol  car  will  be  dispatched  right 
away. 

Elizabeth  Uhrig,  a Kitchener 


mother,  is  one  woman,  who  was 
happy  she  bought  a Highway  Help 
sign. 

In  a letter  to  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
who  sponsor  the  program,  Uhrig 
said  the  sign  was  a life-saver. 

She  said  while  driving  to 
Dorchester  to  pick  up  her  son,  she 
blew  a tire  right  outside  of 
Kitchener. 

“I  panicked,”  she  said.  “After 
composing  myself,  I gained  con- 
trol of  my  vehicle  and  pulled  over 
to  the  side  of  the  401. 

“I  sat  there  a few  minutes,  and 
collected  my  thoughts.  Here  I am 
stranded,  which  is  every  female’s 
nightmare,  and  travelling  by 
myself.” 

She  said  she  was  unable  to 
change  the  tire  and  she  did  not 
have  a car  phone. 

“I  thought  of  my  Highway  Help 
sign,  and  by  following  the  direc- 
tions, I put  it  on  my  car  window,” 
she  said. 

“Within  ten  minutes  someone 
stopped  and  offered  to  call  for 
assistance. 

Seconds  afterwards,  a police 
officer  also  stopped  to  make  sure  I 
was  okay  and  everything  was 
under  control.” 

Uhrig  said  within  30  minutes, 
help  arrived  and  she  was  on  her 
way  to  pick  up  her  son. 

“All  I can  say  is  that  I think  the 
Highway  Help  program  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.” 

The  police  plan  to  continue  the 
Highway  Help  program  in 
Waterloo  at  least  until  the  end  of 
1996. 


By  Johanna  Neufeld 

The  19th  annual  Waterloo  10- 
kilometre  Classic  Road  Race 
raised  approximately  $10,000  for 
the  Waterloo  Rotary  Centre  June 
16. 

Starting  at  about  9:15  a.m.  at  the 
Seagram  Stadium  and  Sports 
Centre  on  Seagram  Drive  in 
Waterloo,  the  race  attracted  jog- 
gers, runners  and  walkers  from 
four  to  about  74  years  of  age. 

About  1,400  people  took  part  in 
the  race  which  continued  along 
Albert  Street,  Caroline  Street,  Erb 


Street  West,  Westmount  Road  and 
University  Avenue  West. 

Participants  could  choose  from 
the  regular  10-kilometre  run, 
three-kilometre  run  and  the  new 
five-kilometre  relay. 

Carol  Kwik,  from  Acton,  said 
her  husband  Dan,  who  likes  the 
rotating  charities  aspect  of  the 
race,  started  running  the  10K  in 
1988.  The  couple  brought  their 
two  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers, 
Kahlua  and  Bear,  but  Kwik  said 
the  seven-month-old  dogs  were 
just  there  to  watch  the  race. 

Proceeds  from  previous  races 


have  been  donated  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  Child  Find,  the  Lung 
Association,  the  Red  Cross, 
Waterloo  Recreation  Complex, 
Freeport  Hospital  and  others. 

Eileen  Laird  of  Waterloo  said  she 
likes  the  social  aspect  of  the 
Waterloo  Classic.  Laird  ran  in  the 
three-kilometre  race  along  with 
friend  Judith  Hemming. 

About  18  local  businesses  spon- 
sored the  event  and  music  was 
provided  by  Oldies  1090.  Little 
Caesars  Pizza,  Schneiders,  TCBY 
and  Coca-Cola  provided  free  food 
for  participants  after  the  race. 


